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The Outlook. 


To the vandal declaration which one often hears 
in these days, and which asserts that there is no practi- 
eal utility in the study of the ancient classics, a singular 
and complete refutation has recently been made in 
France. The French police were struck this summer 
with the extraordinary number of wooden rocking- 
horses for children which were being imported into 
France. Now, in that country, however it may be in 
this, the policeman is a suspicious animal, having a 
provoking habit of being always around, of putting 
this and that together, and of thrusting his peaked 
official nose into other people’s business. Seeing, there- 
fore, this sudden invasion of France by vast herds of 
hobby-horses, and wondering at this extraordinary 
“demand of French babies for wooden equitation,” 
he began to think what it could all mean. At this 
point, the policeman’s well-known devotion to clas- 
sical study served him in good stead. He remembered 
reading in his Homer, how Troy was ruined by one 
wooden horse; and he resolved that France should not 
suffer in a similar way from some hundreds of them. 
Hie captured one of the creatures, disembowelled it, 
and discovered that its body was full of fine foreign 
cigars—an ingenious, but short-lived device of the 
smugglers. 











—-- —-— 


For all the sad sickness of the body-politic, 
each citizen must do his share of the trouble needful 
to enable all the citizens to hit upon a remedy. Even 
small hints will be thankfully received. It was sug- 
gested last summer, by one of our leading journalists, 
that what was wanted is “ the scholar in politics.’”” By 
another prominent journalist—the editor of Scribner’s 
Monthly—it is now suggested that it may be all very 
well to have the scholar in politics; and yet that that 
is not enough—for the scholar in politics may be the 
scoundrel in politics also. What we want in our 
politicsis not so much the scholar as the gentleman. So 
thinks Dr. Holland; and though in his discussion he 
keeps out of view that in Mr. Whitelaw Reid’s lecture 
the idea of the scholar includes that of the gentleman 
as well, so that the true scholar must be the true 
gentleman likewise, it is well worth while to mark the 
forcible words with which he brings to the front the 
moral requisites in the politicians who are now needed. 
“In the government of our cities,’ says Dr. Holland, 
“we could very well afford to get along without 
scholars, if we could have only modestly educated 
gentlemen. If the heavy-jawed, florid-faced, full- 
bellied, diamond-brooched bully who now typifies 
the city politician were put to his appropriate 
work of railroad-building, or superintending gangs of 
ignorant workmen, and there could be put in his place 
g00d, quiet business men, of gentlemanly instincts and 
of sound moral principle, we could get along very com- 
fortably without the scholar, though there would not 
be the slightest objection to him. In brief, we want 
better men than we have, a great deal more than we 
want brighter or better educated men. Scholarship is 
a secondary, rather than a primary consideration: the 
gentleman first, the scholar, if he is a gentleman, and 
not otherwise. If Christian gentlemen were in power, 
many of the questions that appeal to us for settlement 
would settle themselves. As long as notorious scamps, 
scholarly or otherwise, are in power, not much head- 
way can be made in politics. Until we demand some- 
thing more and something better in our politicians 
than knowledge or scholarship, until we demand that 
they shall be gentlemen, we shall take no step forward. 
George Washington got along very well as a politician 
on a limited capital of culture, and a very large one of 
patriotism and personal dignity. Aaron Burr was a 
scholar, whose lack of principle spoiled him for any 
good end in politics, and made his name a stench in 
the nostrils of his country.” 


———_-+=-—__. 


In a speech of most exquisite phrase which Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant made last spring, on the occasion 
of George MacDonald’s farewell lecture in America, 
he drew a picture, full of learning and poetry, of the 
anéient intellectual confederacy of Grecian colonies 
girdling the shores of the Mediterranean Sea; he 
described how between these scattered communities of 
the Greek-speaking race, there was a delightful inter- 





change of ideas and of mental stimulations carried on 
by the Greek minstrels, who went singing from land 
to land songs embodying all that was heroic and beau- 
tiful and inspiring in Greek tradition; and he expressed 
the belief that between the dispersed nationalities of 
the English-speaking race there would yet be formed a 
somewhat similar system of intellectual reciprocity. 
The active participants in this system might not always 
be minstrels. Sometimes they would be historians, 
sometimes scientists, sometimes story-tellers, sometimes 
orators. But their function would be essentially the 
same as that of the wandering bards who, in the olden 
times, roamed over land and sea, and uwoke by their 
melodious utterances the common passions and ideas 
and aspirations of the great family of the Greeks. 
George MacDonald was one of these modern agents of 
international commerce in thought and emotion. And 
Mr. Bryant predicted that in the coming time this 
magnificent and most generous world-traffic, in the 
treasures of the spirit, would be immensely enlarged, 
and would be a great source of happiness to man- 
kind. The conception, surely, is a sublime one; and 
there are many signs of the acoomplishment of the 
poet’s prophecy. Thus far, in this process, these in- 
tellectual ambassadors are sent to us rather thun sent 
from us. Thackeray, Dickens, Henry Vincent, Justin 
McCarthy, Froude, Tyndal, and the poet-novelist 
whose name we have mentioned before, are among the 
pioneers of this great era of more than golden inter- 
course. But just arrived upon our shores are other 
men who have come to keep up the succession—the 
great dramatic interpreter of the world’s best thought, 
Salvini; the astronomer Proctor, whose eloquence is 
as the music of the spheres; the fascinating story- 
teller, Wilkie Collins; and Charles Bradlaugh, orator 
and iconoclast. Meantime, the question arises, why is 
not this intellectual reciprocity really reciprocal? Why 
do not American actors, scientists, story-tellers, poets, 
orators and iconoclasts, get invited to flattering and 
lucrative tours in Europe? Why is not Booth playing 
in Florence, Professor North lecturing in Moscow, Mr. 
Howells reading A Chance Acquaintance in Paris, 
Longfellow reciting ballads in Berlin, and Wendell 
Phillips uttering, with silvery voice, his epigrammatic 
radicalisms to fashionable assemblages in London? 
We expect to pause for a reply. 
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It was a brilliant scene presented the other night 
in the parlors of the Lotos Club, where so much of the 
wit and learning and eloquence of New York assem- 
bled to give a sort of national welcome to Wilkie Col- 
lins. ‘‘ He comes to us,” said the president of the club, 
“like Dickens, to be the interpreter of his own works. 
He will find no quarter of this continent where they 
have not preceded him, and where they do not secure 
him a sincere and hearty welcome.” To this graceful 
greeting, the uovelist replied with equal grace: “I 
venture to say that I see in this reception something 
more than a recognition of my humble labors only. I 
think I see a recognition of English literature, liberal, 
spontaneous, sincere. In the name of English litera- 
ture I beg gratefully to thank you.” All this was well. 
It was polite, pacific, pretty. Then came more speeches 
from divines, poets, generals, actors, politicians. All 
went on as merrily as a marriage bell. But the one 
great and thrilling word of the evening still remained 
to be spoken; and the speaking of that word was one 
of the most startling incidents thus far in our expe- 
rience of these interchanges of foreign and domestic 
notions. Towering up among the throng of distin- 
guished people, was one man of rugged face and giant 
frame, with what the Scotch would call a fell look in 
his eye. This man was Charles Bradlaugh, an English- 
man—a fellow-countryman of Wilkie Collins, nay a 
fellow-townsman of his; and, like Mr. Collins, famous 
and just arrived. And yetin their own country they 
had never spoken together; and it was one of the im- 
munities of their crossmg the Atlantic Ocean, that 
they had likewise crossed the ocean of social separa- 
tion which at home had kept them apart. Nothing 
could have been grander or more manly, than the 
frank bold reference wkich Charles Bradlaugh, the 
democrat, made to the fact of his having had to go to 
a foreign soil for a privilege which no club in England 
would have granted him. For our part, we think 
the Lotos Club did itself honor in thus ignoring dis- 
tinctions which have no business to show their heads 
on this side of the sea, 


OVERCOME. 
BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


HOU springest, O soul of fire! 
From thine ashes, great and free! 

Life’s long and vain desire 

Death giveth unsought to thee. 
Strength out of feebleness, 

And victory from defeat! 
The fruit of the trodden press 

From bitter yielding sweet! 


Patiently, early and late, 

Constant through heat and cold, 
Didst thou toil at the iron gate 

Of mysteries manifold: 
Lo, Death the gate hath stormed ! 

And the light that streameth through 
Showeth thy face transformed 

With a glory strange and new! 


All the days of thy years 
Were full of trouble and pain: 
Bright hopes that set in tears, 
Longing and struggle vain: 
Lo! thou hast won the strife 
In the yielding of thy breath! 
Thou, that hast failed with Life, 
Thou conquerest with Death! 





PILGRIMAGES AND POLITICS. 
BY GEORGE M. TOWLE. 


BOUT three weeks ago a company of twelve 
hundred English pilgrims, at the head of which 
were Dr. Vaughan, the Catholic Bishop of Salford, and 
the young and traditionally Catholic Duke of Nor- 
folk, set out from the Pro-Cathedral of Kensington for 
the shrine of Paray-le-Monial, in France. When they 
arrived at the shrine, where lay a decorated present- 
ment of the Saint who, just two hundred years ago, is 
said to have experienced the miracle of the Sacred 
Heart, they were received by brother and sister pil- 
grims from Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, 
{taly, Spain, and France; and their advent was made 
the occasion of a solemn ceremonial of pious welcome. 
Here were mingled the titled and the poor of al- 
most every European nation; and we may give full 
credit to the narratives of religious fervor and enthu- 
siasm of which Paray has for several weeks been the 
scene. A great Catholic revival has unquestionably 
swept over Europe; it has found its nucleus and con- 
centered display at Paray; but to the outermost limit 
of the Catholic populations its infection has been 
felt and its influence impressed. 

At the reception of the English pilgrims the officia- 
ting prelate made a remarkable prayer. He appealed 
to Heaven to prosper the “legitimate sovereign of 
France,’’ and to restore the Holy Father to his tem- 
poral power. The masses of the pilgrims are siucerly 
fervent; but in this prayer a glimpse is had of the ul- 
timate purpose of their leaders, and the use to which 
the great revival isto be put. It is, indeed, in its po- 
litical phase that the pilgrimage to Paray-le-Monial, 
like those to Lourdes and Boulogne before it, is most 
significant and important to the world. Careful ob- 
servers of European affairs have not lost sight of the 
fact that the Catholic revival is coincident with the 
two-fold attempt to restore the Bourbon pretenders to 
the thrones of France and Spain.- This uncle and 
nephew—for the wife of the Count of Chambord is the 
sister of the mother of Don Carlos, both being prin- 
cesses of Este of Modena—are equally pledged to main- 
tain the cause of the Papal temporalities. Both were 
educated in the strictest traditions of Papal authority 
and infallibility; both honestly appeal for support to 
the forces of the Church, and fight their battle on the 
ground that the Catholic nations must sustain the 
Pope. In France it is manifest that the chances of 
Chambord increase every day. Two months ago, the 
Duke de Broglie, whose liberalism seems to have dis- 
solved under the genial sunshine of power, declared, 
virtually, that there must be a settled government, 
that that government must be a monarchy, and that 
in combating the demon of anarchy—by which is 
meant the Republic—recourse must be had to the alli- 
ance and active influence of the Church. When the 
Prime Minister of France taxes such ground as this, 
and when, following upon this ‘declaration, the Count 
of Paris journeys to Vienna to become reconciled with 
the “Son of France,” it may be inferred that there is 
an intent to restore Chambord to the throne. But 
this cannot be safely done by a micre vote of the pres- 
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ent moribund Assembly: it becomes necessary to ap- 
peal to the people, and to obtain their sanction to the 
intended restoration. France has certainly in every 
way betrayed its preference for thé Republic. How 
shall this awkward prepossession be overcome? It is 
not too much to say that from the day on which, in 
May last, the Duke de Broglie took office under the 
just-chosen President MacMahon, preparations have 
been in progress to overcome the Republican majority, 
and to secure the vote of tue nation in favor of a re- 
stored monarchy. Two methods of achieving this 
result have been and are being made use of by the mo- 
narchical politicians. One is, to appoint prefects and 
mayors in every department and commune in France, 
who are alike pledged by predilection to monarchy 
and easily malleable to the will of the Minister of the 
Interior. The other is, to stimulate the Catholic re- 
vival as much as possible, to encourage pilgrimages 
from the provinces to Paray, and by every familiar 
means to arouse intense religious feeling to serve a 
politicalend. The aim of the politicians being a Bour- 
bon restoration, that of the Church is undoubtedly a 
restoration of the Temporal Power. Political pressure 
by the prefects, and religious pressure by the priests— 
the appeal, in the one instance, to the pockets of the 
peasants, and in the other to their consciences and su- 
perstitious fears—may, it cannot be concealed, have 
the actual effect of carrying the elections in favor of 
Chambord. The cause of Don Carlos is less hopeful; 
but there can be no doubt that he has only been for- 
midable at all by reason of the sympathy and support 
of the reactionary Catholic party in Europe; and if 
Chambord should attain to the throne of France, we 
may expect to see the younger pretender aided in a 
yet more substantial manner by his uncle. 

The Paray pilgrimage, therefore, is one symptom 
and illustration of the mighty and perhaps final effort 
which the party of reaction, of the old order of things, 
of divine-right monarchy as against democracy, and 
of kings as having powers and interests apart from 
those of the people, of the Papacy as against “free 
Churches in free States,’’ of the typical Latin as op- 
posed to the typical Anglo-Saxon political institutions, 
is determined to make without delay. What is the 
task which they have set before themselves? No one 
is so credulous as to believe that they hope to revolu- 
tionize Europe in a reactionary sense at one signal, or 
in a moment. Paray pilgrimages and fervent exhor- 
tations of new Peters the Hermit are the fuses to light 
the train; and the train is set to first blow up the outer 
walls of the later civilization. But that the plot con- 
templates general and not isolated restoration has 
been latterly betrayed more than once from the very 
Vatican, and from the lips of the venerable Pontiff 
himself. The enthronement of Henry V. at Paris 
will be but the first step; the enthronement of 
Carlos VII. at Madrid but the second; and the third 
step, one which, if seriously attempted—and a great 
work must be done before it is attempted—will shake 
Europe with a great conflict, will be to restore the 
Pope to the temporal sovereignty of Rome and the 
States of the Church. It is not credible that itis hu- 
manly possible for the counter-revolution to proceed 
thus far; but if we imagine that it does so, the foun- 
dation will then have been laid for attempts at yet 
more astounding changes. Protestant Germany must 
be paralyzed, divided, and racked by civil war and 
internal conflict; Austria, just emerging from the dull 
despotism of centuries of Hapsburgs, must be flung 
back into her dreary political stupor; Italy must be 
parcelled out once more into petty kingdoms and 
duchies, with Bomba’s son reigning again at Naples, 
and the Dukes of Tuscany, Modena, and Parma re- 
stored to what they regard as their own by divine 
right. That this width of scope in the reactionary 
plot is not exaggerated, audacious as it seems, is proved 
by the utterances of the reactionary chiefs every- 
where. Archbishops in London, Bishops in Prussia, 
politicians in France, the pronunciamentos of the 
Bourbon pretenders, and the repeated and more than 
oracular utterances of the Vatican, leave us in no 
doubt of the designs which have been fully matured, 
and which have even now begun to be executed. 
That they will ever achieve a step toward success, 
however, requires pessimist credulity to believe. The 
difficulties in the path of reaction are simply immense. 
Granting that Chambord obtains the French crown; 
he will have need of all his power and strength to re- 
tain it. His accession will be the signal for a Repub- 
lican plot which will be almost certain, within a brief 
period, to mature into open and prolonged insurrec- 
tion. The French Republicans will not rest content 
with having had the part of Tantalus forced upon 
them. But even should this not occur, even if Cham- 
bord continues to reign in such peace as bayonets can 
impose, will France commit the indescribable folly of 
undertaking a crusade for the restoration of the Pope? 
Will the monarchical statesmen themselves permit the 
king to take so suicidal a step? For to restore the 
Pope will involve more than a war waged with the 
King of Italy. Victor Emmanuel is in possession of 
Rome by a support'and sanction far more powerful 
than that of his own subjects. Behind him stands the 
new Empire of Germany, knotty-muscled in her colos- 
sal strength, eternally .committed against the preten- 
sions of the Papal Church. To restore the Pope, France 
must fight Italy and Germany combined; and where 
would she find an ally to aid her? Austria? But 
Austria refused to fight to revenge Koniggratz: will 
she fight to avenge Sedan? Spain? But before Spain 





can enter on a crusade for the Temporalities, Don |, 


Carlos must become king; and here France has a pre- 
liminary task in which her success would be doubtful, 
and could only be accomplished by weakening her 
ability to enter upon the larger conflict. 

Thus the Paray pilgrimage and all the other engine- 
ry set in motion by the party of reaction are likely 
to have been set in motion too late. The Latin Re- 
publics may yet have a long and dreary struggle be- 
fore them before they can acquire stability; and the 
reaction may establish monarchy for a while in France 
and Spain; but there lies the limit to which its reason- 
able hopes may extend; nor can success in these re- 
spects, in any likelihood, be permanent. It may be 
urged that the Papacy is too shrewd to look over the 
map of Europe and hope for so general an overturn- 
ing as has been indicated; but a glance at the history 
of the Papacy for the past century will show that, as 
results have proved, it has been invariably short- 
sighted, and of two paths, has always taken that which 
led towards its downfall as a temporal power. 

Boston, Sept. 25, 1873. 








A COUNTRY WALK. 
BY MARY B. DODGE. 


’ WAS earliest autumn; up the road 
To where the shade-trees blended, 
And where the gathering sunbeams glowed, 
My willing steps I wended. 


Around the barn the trodden way 
Curved carelessly, and drifted 

Whither in ricks the rowen lay, 
By swarthy hands uplifted. 


And farther on, a little space, 
It passed a neighbor’s dwelling, 
Where thrift bare sign of rustic grace, 
A humble peace foretelling. 


Up, speeding o’er the stony path 
To gain the summit shaded, 

My foot, I’m sure, not often hath 
Been sweetlier persuaded, 


For ’t is not stone or hill that makes 
Our walk in life seem weary, 

But grief which silently o’ertakes 
The heart—aforetime cheery ; 


Which chills the glow of eastern sun, 
And dims its westering fringes, 
And with an all-pervading dun 
The bluest heaven tinges; 


And lays the listless foot upon 
The cobble’s roughest edges, 

And bids the thistle seem the one 
Lone blossom of the hedges. 


But I had bidden Grief good-by, 
(Had bound her with a tether), 

And only Happiness was nigh, 
And we two strolled together. 


We laughed at boulders and at broom 
That hemmed the downy thistles, 
As, bent to clasp their purple bloom, 

We spurned the horny bristles. 


We plucked the hawk-weed that the bees 
In earnest haste were sipping, 

Into each azure cup with ease, 
Their bills demurely dipping. 


We found wild carrot even a joy, 
So fair its fine-spun feather, 

And beauty everywhere, though coy, 
Amid the tawny heather. 


The mint, the golden-rod, the fern, 
The pink of sweetest clover, 

The cardinal-flower whose petals burn 
With crimson blushes over ; 


The grasses that o’erreaching run 
Through all the tangle, threading 

The brown with silver; and the sun 
About us softly spreading, 


Were just so many witcheries 
To hold us by the splendor 

Of generous sunlight from the trees 
That made the hill-top tender. 


Yet on we went, and stept athwart 
The butterfly’s gay showing, 

Whose lightsomeness might well assort 
With our still gladsome going. 


The techy hornet scarcely held 
A terror in his winging, 

While all around us soothing swelled 
The calm cicada’s singing. 


And so we reached the bower of shade 
Through which the sun was gleaming, 
And in its dappled ambuscade 
Yielded to pleasant dreaming ; 


And dreamed this dream—that he who will, 
Finds peace in lowliest places, 

And if he scales the stoniest hill 
Alert, but for its graces, 


His eye, grown quick to nearest things, 
Shall read the wider pages 

Of distant vision, as though wings 
Were his to span the ages. 


Not idle then my morning walk, 
That led me, by the sweetness 
Of little wild flowers’ simple talk, 

To learn of life’s completeness ; 


To see that in the homeliest ways, 
Which tend to higher glories, 

God’s love is there, and cheers the days 
With myriad charming stories, 








YO SEMITE.--II. 
BY THE REY. W. RB.) G. MELLEN. 


4 ROM San Francisco how best reach the Yo 
Semite Valley? First, disabuse the mind of all 
expectation of accomplishing the journey for any such 
sum as is put down in the books. For instance, Mr. 
Nordhoff says, ‘‘ To the Big Trees, Yo Semite, and re- 
turn $38.’ But he forgets to name the office where 
tickets are sold for this amount! On application to a 
prominent agent for Yo Semite travel I was blandly 
informed that the price of a ticket for the round trip 
was $73. Another agent, however, did offer one at two 
dollars less. Making one of a party of fourteen, I ob- 
tained my ticket for $55, not including the use of a 
horse from the end of the stage route into the valley. 
For this I was obliged to pay twelve dollars additional, 
making a total of $67. Pretty well this—something 
more than fifteen cents a mile—for a round trip of less 
than 450 miles, of which 276 were by rail! 

Moreover, if the traveler do not steer wholly clear 
of all San Francisco agents of these different routes 
and companies, he will be wise to believe no more of 
what they tell him than he chooses; and especially wise 
not to commit himself to them beyond what is abso- 
lutely indispensable. They have their purposes to sub- 
serve, which are to get him into their clutches as come 
pletely, to keep him there as long, and to get as much 
out of him as they possibly can. They tell him what 
they imagine he wishes to hear, and assure him there 
is but one route—which they modestly hint is their 
own—which can take him just where, and when, and 
as, he desires to go. If, however, the traveler is per- 
suaded, as he very likely will be, to contract with one 
of them, let him—especially if there be a party along— 
put the contract into writing. Misunderstandings are 
very easy; and after a company has the traveler’s 
money it usually requires strong inducements to per- 
suade it to give him the benefit of any doubt concern- 
ing the agreement. Let the traveler, also, be sure to 
decline a ticket for the round trip. Agents will sell 
him one if they can. If over-persuaded, he puts him- 
self more completely in their power, and is compelled 
to return by a route which, on reaching the valley, he 
may not think the most desirable, or to sacrifice, as did 
three members of our party, a large part of the value 
of his ticket. 

Having purchased his out-going ticket—say by the 
Mariposa route, which is in many respects prefer- 
able—the traveler leaves San Francisco by rail, and 
sleeps at Merced, 138 miles on his way, the same night. 
Early the next morning he takes stage, and, passing 
over a gradually rising, but generally quite uninterest- 
ing country, reaches White and Hatch’s ranch, 47 
miles from Merced, that evening. The next day a 
ride of 13 miles brings him to Clarke and Moore’s, the 
end of the stage route. (If, however, there bea suffi- 
cient party, and time be of importance, a private car- 
riage can be obtained, quite as economically, at Merced 
to go through to Clarke and Moore’s in a single day by 
following u directer course than the ordinary stage 
route.) Here horse-back riding commences—which 
every one at all accustomed to finds exceedingly en- 
joyable at this high altitude. Rarely, if ever, have I 
found five days so redundant in life, and so rammed 
with delight as the five spent on the back of ‘“*The 
Ocean Wave’’—the name of my horse—from 4,000 to 
8,000 feet above the level of the sea. Here, also, the 
traveler is at the nearest point, on his route to the 
valley, to the Mariposa grove of Big Trees—which he 
can as little afford, as it is assumed he is disposed, to 
omit seeing. 

If one be greatly pressed for time, as so many Amey- 
ican travelers are, and have ridden over from White 
and Hatch’s in the morning, he can, if strong and 
vigorous, take an early lunch and ‘ do” the Big Trees 
that afternoon. But as they are six miles distant, and 
very little of the path admits of a faster gait than a 
walk, it makes quite a fatiguing, and, by reason of the 
necessary hurry, not altogether satisfactory day’s 
work. Far better, especially if there be ladies not 
Amazons along, to defer the visit to the Sequoias till 
the following day ; as, of course, must be doneif Clarke 
and Moore’s have been reached at evening. With the 
entire day before one, a generous lunch in the hamper, 
asafe and easy horse beneath one, and appreciative 
and genial cempanions along, one of the red-letter 
days in human experience may be anticipated. The 
path winds up and down steep declivities, along pre- 
cipitous mountain sides down which it is scarcely 
pleasant to look, and through noble pine forests un- 
matched, probably, elsewhere in all the world. Then 
the Big Trees—Giganitca Sequoia—about which every 
one has heard so much, but about which almost every 
one is more or less sceptical, are a source of profound 
interest and wonder. The first one to which the guide 
leads is “‘ The Fallen Monarch,” torn up by the roots 
by some strong gale nobody knows when. The bark, 
which must have been 18 or 20 inches in thickness, is all 
gone; yet, standing on the prostrate trunk which hugs 
the ground, a member of our party, by squatting down, 
was just able, with a riding stick three feet long, to 
reach my hand uplifted to the utmost as Isat upon 
the back of a good-sized horse! while, if divided at 
the center, either half of the tree would furnish ample 
breadth on which to drive three horses abreast! The 
length of ‘The Fallen Monarch” is about 250 feet. Yet 
this is no means the largest of the Sequoias; is, indeed, 
but little more than a sapling beside ‘‘ The Great Griz- 
zly Bear,” another tree in the same grove. For the 
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latter, six feet from tlte ground, is no less than 100 feet 
in circumference, and of course something more than 
33 feet in diameter. Its stem rises 96 feet without 
limb or knob to mar its symmetry, where projects its 
lowest branch, six feet in thickness. It is the largest 
known tree in the world. There are others quite as 
tall—notably many of the California sugar-pines; for 
the Great Grizzly Bear is not quite 300 feet high. In 
fact, the highest of the Sequoias is not proportioned to 
their immense size. They have broken, stumpy tops, 
not tapering like many other trees to graceful and 
elegant cone-like forms. But such as they are, they 
are wonderful. Itis impossible to realize at once their 
tremendous bulk. It isonly by comparison—by noting 
how insignificant beside them seem trees which else- 
where would be deemed gigantic; by seeing how much 
of their diameter is uncovered by two horses standing 
in line, or by observing, in walking around one of 
them, how long it is, after losing sight of a companion, 
before seeing him again—that one begins to get some 
adequate appreciation of their magnitude. Noris this 
sense of their greatness at all lessened by riding 
through a section of another fallen monster, the heart 
of which the fire has burned out leaving a thick shell 
allaround. Fascinated by the uniqueness of the spec- 
tacle, the traveler naturally lingers. He looks at the 
soil to see what hint that has to offer concerning these 
enormous growths; but he sees only seemingly barren 
sand and gravel covered with brown pine needles, in- 
terspersed with frequent boulders, and here and there 
an out-cropping granite ledge. He queries as to their 
age—whether ere Thebes was in allits glory, or Dido 
bad made love to Aineas, or the first stone of the Par- 
thenon was laid, they were growing, or if possibly they 
could have reached their present dimensions in a lesser 
period. But while he speculates, and muses, and per- 
haps lunches and chats with companions, the unrest- 
ing sun descends, and the lengthening shadows, and 
the lengthening face of the guide as well, remind him 
that he must leave. So, picking up a cone or two, or 
some other memento of his visit, he mounts his Rosi- 
nante, the guide tightens his saddle girths, and, in little 
more than an hour, he finds himself again at Clarke 
and Moore’s hospitable ranch fully prepared to do jus- 
stice to the very comfortable and substantial dinner 
that awaits him, and assured that he has known few 
better days than the present. 

That night, however, the traveler will do well to 
decide on his course for the morrow. Is he, or the 
party to which he belongs, equal to a mountain ride 
of 24 miles on horseback? If not it will be well to 
make an easy day of it, going no farther than Pere- 
goy’s, twelve miles, where he will find most whole- 
some fare, presented in most appetizing manner by 
a most kind and attentive hostess, The next morning 
three courses open to him. To go directly into the 
valley by way of “Inspiration Rock,” taking lunch 
along and camping for an hour or two at the foot of 
“Bridal Veil’’ Fall, and reaching the hotel by four or five 
o'clock in the afternoon. Adopting this course, which 
the guide will persuade him to doif possible, one gets 
the prospect from “ Inspiration Rock’’—which is rightly 
named—descends by a steep, zig-zag, generally com- 
fortable, and nowhere dangerous trail, passing where 
Bierstadt sketched his famous picture, and where Mrs. 
Yelverton was lost and found. The ride up the valley 
is like a progress through an enchanted land, a con- 
stant series of surprises. Another course is to go by 
way of ‘‘Sentinel Dome” and “Glacier Point,’’ descend- 
ing into the valley by a newly-opened, and probably 
the best of all the trails, and reaching the base of the 
cliff very near the hotels. On this route are obtained 
some of the grandest views of the valley and the sur- 
rounding region, including ‘‘ Clouds’ Rest,” ‘Starr 
King,”’ “‘ Hoffman” and the like. There are who count 
the view of the valley from the ‘ Point”’ as superior to 
any other. The third, and as I think best course for 
the strong and energetic, especially if pressed for 
time, is to go to “‘ Inspiration Rock,”’ only three or four 
miles from Peregoy’s, see all there is to be seen from 
that point, return to an early lunch at Peregoy’s, and 
£0 into the valley by the last named route. In this 
way nothing particularly desirable to be seen on 
either trail is omitted; and one goes into the valley. 
feeling that after enjoying these two grand general 
views, he is now prepared for the study of details. If, 
however, the last course be not adopted, that need not 
hinder a subsequent visit to either point of interest. 

Once in the valley the traveler, if wise, will go di- 
rectly to Hutchings’s Hotel. Not that the others are 
not very respectable houses, whose guests are suffi- 
ciently well cared for. But while Hutchings’s is com- 
fortable, more than anybody else, probably more than 
everybody else, does he know of Yo Semite; and his 
conversations and descriptions and directions are of 
great interest and positive value. Heisoneof the most 
enthusiastic and appreciative lovers of nature, and es- 
pecially of the wilder and sublimer aspects of nature, it 
has ever been my fortune to meet; and when he comes 
in contact with a truly sympathetic soul his own fairly 
overflows. Noris he a mere sentimentalist. For while 
he has a keen eye for the beauties, and a quick appre- 
hension of the subtler and profounder meanings of the 
outward world, he does not forget the details of his 
business, or become careless of the comfort of his 
guests. But the hospftality of his house is little com- 
pared with the hospitality of his mind and heart. Nor 
let it be supposed that this recommendation of Mr. 
Hutchings and his hotel is any quid pro quo. I paid 
my full fare for every hour I was his guest, and should 








expect to do so were I to return there to-morrow. I 
write simply in the interest of the traveling public, re- 
membering the satisfaction our party had in his enter- 
tainment, and the expressed regret of others that they 
had beea persuaded to go elsewhere. 





AN INDIAN RESERVATION. 
BY CHARLES L. BRACE. 


()*? of the most picturesque scenes in the 

“New North West,’’ opened by the Northern 
Pacific road, is the ‘‘ White Earth” Indian Reservation 
and Agency among the Chippewas of Minnesota. 
Your readers must imagine a rolling country, with 
oak-openings like a park, knolls crowned with oaks, 
and green meadows with prairie wild flowers and 
innumerable little lakes enlivening the landscape. 
In the midst of these oak-patches, on a high hill, is 
the center of the Agency, or Reserve—a large plain 
school and boarding-house. On every side there is 
the glimmer of lakes, and through the trees may be 
seen, here and there, the little log houses of the Indians 
or the various buildings for the Agency. In one spot 
is the interpreter’s.house, in another the carpenter’s, 
the store, the stables, and farther away in the woods 
is the Indian church, built through the indefatigable 
exertions of that faithful friend of the Indians, Bishop 
Whipple. Around each of the cabins of the Indians 
is a little garden of potatoes and other crops, where 
these rovers of the prairie are taking their first lessons 
in agriculture. 

I have been anxious, for some time, to investigate 
the new reforms instituted by our government among 
the Indian tribes, and I was, accordingly, very glad to 
examine the work in this Agency, as an example of 
what is being attempted. It happens, moreover, that 
the former head of this particular Agency, and the 
present Chief Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Hon. 
E. P. Smith, received his first training iv labors among 
the poor and ignorant in the New York Children’s 
Aid Society. After that he was busy among the sol- 
diers in the war, and with the freedmen after the war, 
and then among the Indians under the American Mis- 
sionary Association. So that it will be seen he has 
had a kind of curriculum of humanities. He was 
called to this office without auy sort of solicitation or 
application of his own. 

The great feature of the new reform of Gen. Grant 
is the working of voluntary agency with that of the 
government in the treatment of these wild tribes. 

Whatever be said of the President, as to various 
matters of his Administration—and we are not of 
those who consider it faultless—there cau be no ques- 
tion that in his dealing with the difficult Indian prob- 
lem he has shown the highest good sense and devotion 
to principle. We believe—whatever be the result of 
the experiment—that history will count these ingen- 
ious efforts at civilizing the wild wards of the nation 
as the crowning glory of his Administration. 

The first step in the reform was one which no Presi- 
dent had yet ventured to make—and that was the 
putting the whole ‘“ Indian Fund,” or the appropria- 
tions made by Congress in behalf of the Indians, 
amounting to some seven millions annually, ‘outside 
of politics.’”” This fund was formerly the most con- 
venient and safest of the political funds of each Ad- 
ministration. Without even direct corruption, its in- 
fluence bought up thousands of supporters in every 
frontier State. The mal-versation of the fund, no 
doubt, took place farther down than the neighborhood 
of the administration, but it none the less was a cor- 
rupt and corrupting expenditure, and the natural re- 
sults were, that the Indians received very little of 
what was due them, that they were continually 
cheated and knew they were cheated. The Indian 
agents and their friends grew rich on their spoils from 
this appropriation, while the Indians themselves felt 
that they were wronged and swindled continually. 
There could be no firm peace or confidence among 
these wild tribes while this state of things went on. 

Take as an instance of the corruption this single 
agency of White Earth in Minnesota. It was sought 
for as the second best office in the State, and yet its 
salary was only $1,500. The profits from it were reck- 
oned as worth $20,000. 

The small Indian cabins, now built for $150 each, 
were turned in at $20,000; the breaking of prairie- 
land, now costing $8 per acre, was putin at $25; and 
so on with all expenditures, while the Indians in their 
purchases were shockingly cheated, and even the 
Tweed trick of fraudulent vouchers was used to fill 
the pockets of the knavish agents. 

Something of this went on in all the agencies. We 
were governing a high spirited, wild, ignorant race by 
trickery, corruption and swindling. Who can wonder 
that the Indians hated civilization, and that incessant 
collisions were the result? 

Gen. Grant, as an old army-officer, perfectly under- 
derstood this state of things. But how to break it up 
was the question. In a fortunate moment the Quakers 
suggested to him, that as the civil and military power 
had so signally failed in settling the Indian question, 
he should let them try their hand atit. This brought 
to the mind of the President the happy thought that, 
as this branch of administration was essentially a 
moral one, it would be wise to unite the voluntary 
philanthropic and religious agencies of the country 
with the government in the treatment of the matter. 

A signal instance of the moral success of such a 





union had already been given in the work of the Sani- 
tary and Christian Commissions during the war. With 
a stroke of his pen, as it were, Gen. Grant put ‘“ out- 
side of politics’? the whole Indian fund. He recom- 
mended and procured the appointment of a committee 
of well-known and philanthropic citizens to oversee 
and approve of all contracts and expenditures of 
money in the Indian Department. These citizens also 
inspected the agencies, and had various interviews 
with the Indian leaders. But this was not all. Each 
prominent religious body or association was allowed 
to recommend a candidate for the various agencies, 
and then was expected to oversee the agent’s conduct 
afterwards. 

One agency had a Presbyterian agent, another a 
Methodist, another an Episcopalian, and so on. In the 
case of one agency where the employé was suspected 
of bad practices, the religious society, hearing of it, 
procured his examination, and, finally, his expulsion 
before the Government could take it up formally. 

In this Reservation of White Earth the head is of 
the Congregational body, the teachers are employed 
by the American Missionary Association, and the 
clergyman—an Indian—is supported by the Episco- 
palians. 

Tbrough this union of the Government and the relig- 
ious societies, the highest character, religious devotion 
and philanthropy are brought into the Indian admin- 
istration. Many watchful eyes are on every agent. 
Each employé is placed in his position, not on account 
of his politics, but from his supposed fitness. A true 
and wise humanity pervades the whole management. 
We do not believe that, from top to bottom of this de- 
partment, there is any corruption which could be 
known; and we are sure that there is in many branches 
the highest spirit of humanity, and the most practical 
and wise method of reform. 

In this agency, for instance, the first object of Major 
Smith was to root out the pauper spirit from among 
the Indians. They were taught that they must earn 
what they received, and that they should never have 
from him, if he could help it, gifts of money. Houses 
were built for them, and they were induced to try these 
in preference to wigwams. Seed was given, and tools 
loaned to prepare the ground and plant crops. Cattle 
were supplied them, and they were taught how to 
milk and take care of them, A steam saw-mill was 
put up, and worked by Indian labor. The children 
were instructed in the school; the youth learned agri- 
culture in the school garden, and others trades in the 
‘Industrial Home,”’ whilethe whole people were gath- 
ered in the Chapel for religious instruction in pure 
Chippewa, by a native Indian educated for the pur- 
pose. 

Nothing can exceed the wise and practical character 
of the instruction given. Mrs. Smith, the wife of the 
Chief Commissioner, goes right into one cabin und 
shows the squaws how to make soap. In another, she 
teaches them to weave the reeds of the swamps into 
mats. In auother, she brings the willow-branches to 
start basket-making. Here she weeds a garden bed; 
there she reads the Testament to the dying one; there 
she labcrs with some wild and graceful daughter of 
the forest, to induce her to put on the ugly garments of 
civilization; here she tries to rescue the ungoverned 
girl from some seducer and lead her to Christian mar- 
riage; and thus this ‘‘ object-teaching” goes on with 
this and other devoted members of the agency 

As one somewhat of an expert in such matters, I 
was struck with the wise, practical spirit of the whole 
work. It was not a matter of sentiment or temporary 
enthusiasm; but a thoughtful, steady, well-considered 
effort to raise up the degraded, and reform the vagrant 
and idle. Every member of the agency seemed ani- 
mated by a pure spirit of humanity, or inspired by re- 
ligious devotion. 

After being among them, one felt as if for a time in 
f& purer and higher atmosphere. 

I was struck with the freedom from intemperance 
among the Indians. ‘“ How do you prevent drunken- 
ness ?”’ I asked. 

“T once asked an old Chief how I should do that," 
said Mr. Smitb, and he answered, ‘ Give the young 
men something todo!’ I tried it. Iinterested them in 
some cattle, in crops, or some steady occupation, and 
they stopped drinking. Besides, we follow up a liquor 
seller very sharp. It’s a five hundred dollar fine, you 
know, and we've already driven several out of Oak 
Lake and Detroit, and some we have ruined. I will 
never spare a fellow who tempts these Indians.” 

The subject of licentiousness, however,—as with all 
barbarian or inferior races—is much more difficult. 
Still the Christian ladies in this agency are accom- 
plishing much against it, and already two Christian 
marriages have been celebrated among the Chippewas 
of this Reserve. 

There are now one hundred and fifty houses in- 
habited by Indians on this Reserve, and several hun- 
dred acres under cultivation by them. I saw several 
at work building new houses. The saw-mill turns out 
several million feet of lumber each year—all the work 
of Indians. A considerable number of cattle are 
owned by them. 

The improvement in the habits, morals and appear- 
ance of this portion of the tribe, all say, is something 
marvelous since the new reform began. 

Similar results are to be seen at other agencies among 
the Chippewas, Winnebagoes, Pah Utes and various 
wild tribes. 

The Christian community should consider these facta 
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carefully. They should be known in all the churches, 
and through every circle of benevolence and piety. 
A great administration of humanity and integrity has 
been founded. Itis based on practical and enlightened 
principles. It is bringing forth the rich fruits which 
honesty and good will ought to yield. 

Gen. Grant’s administration will soon come to an 
end; but we cannot believe it possible that a humane 
and Christian people will suffer this wise reform to 
come to an end also, and to be replaced by jobbery, 
swindling, corruption, the degradation of the Indians, 
and incessant war and blood-shed between them and 
the whites. 








THE REAL MADONNA. 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 
(Concluded.) 
HE trials of Mary as a mother were still farther 
complicated by the unbelief of her other children 
in the divine mission of Jesu». His brethren had the 
usual worldly view of who av.+ what the Messiah was 
tobe. He was to come as « Ponquering king, with 
pomp of armies, and reign iv Jerusalem. This silent, 
prayerful brother of theirs, ¥.J0 has done nothing but 
wander in the wildernes« °%{pray and preach, even 
though gifted with mires si) power, does not seem 
in the least to them like aa g and conqueror. He 
may be a prophet, but as,ti@ reat Messiah they can- 
not believe in him. Th} r, in fact, that he is 
‘a al expectation. 


losing his senses in wild, #1! 

We have ascene given John where his breth- 
ren urge him, if he is the and has divine power, 
to go up to Jerusalem and ge a show of it at once. 
The feast of tabernacles is «}¥.ad, and his brethren say 
to him, ‘‘ Depart hence and 
ciples may see the works ths 
these things show thyself t 
did his brethren believe ofiim. Then said Jesus, 
““My time is not yet come;,#t your time is always 
ready. The world cannot biy¢ you, but me it hateth, 
because I testify of it that tle works thereof are evil. 
Go ye up to this feast. I go ~t up yet, for my time is 
not yet fully come.” 

To the practical, worldly eve Jesus was wasting his 
time and energies. If he was going to set up a 
kingdom, why not go to Jerusalem, work splendid 
miracles, enlist the chief priests and scribes, rouse 
the national spirit, unfurl the standard, and con- 
quer ? 

Instead of that, he begins his ministry by choosing 
two or three poor men as disciples, and going on foot 
from village to village preaching repentance. He is 
simply doing the work of a home missionary. 

True, there come reports of splendid miracles, but 
they are wrought in obscure places among very poor 
people, and apparently with no motive but the impulse 
of compassion and love to the suffering. Then he is 
exhausting himself in labors, he is thronged by the 
crowds of the poor and sorrowful, till he has no time 
so much as to eat. His brethren, taking the strong, 
coarse, worldly view of the matter, think he is de- 
stroying himself, and that he ought to be taken home 
by his friends with friendly violence till he recover the 
balance of his mind, for it is said by one evangelist 
“that they went out to lay hands on him, for they said 
he is beside himself.”” Thus the prophecy is fulfilling; 
he is a sign that is spoken against; the thoughts of 
many hearts are being revealed through him, and the 
sword is piercing deeper and deeper every day into 
the heart of his mother. Her heart of hearts is 
touched—in this son is her life—she is filled with anx- 
iety ; she longs to go to him; they need not lay hands 
on him; she will speak to him, he who always loved 
her voice and for so many years has been subject to 
her will surely come back with her. In this hour of 
her life Mary is the type of the trial through which all 
mothers must pass at the time when they are called on 
to resign a son to his destiny in the world, and to feel 
that henceforth he belongs to another life, other du- 
ties and affections than theirs. Without this experi- 
ence of sorrow she would have been less dear to the 
heart of mortal woman and mother. 

Jesus, meanwhile, is surrounded by an eager crowd 
to whom he is teaching the way toGod. He is in that 
current of joy above all joy where he can see the new 
immortal life springing up under his touch; he feels 
in himself the ecstacy of that spiritual vigor which he 
is awakening all around him; he is comforting the 
mourner, opening the eyes of the spiritually blind, 
and lighting the fire of heavenly love in cold and com- 
fortless hearts. Love without bounds, the love of the 
shepherd and bishop of souls, flows from him to the 
poor whom he is enriching. 

The ecstatic moment is interrupted by a message: 
‘“‘Thy mother and thy brethren stand without, desiring 
to speak with thee.” With a burst of heavenly love he 
spreads his arms towards the souls whom he Is guiding, 
and says, ‘‘ Who is my mother and who are my breth- 
ren? My mother and my brethren are these that 
hear the Word of God and do it, for whosoever will 
do the will of my Father in heaven, the same is my 
brother and sister and mother.’’ As well attempt to 
imprison the light of the joyous sun in one dwelling 
as to bound the infinite love of Jesus by one family. 

There was an undoubted purpose in the record of 
these two places where Jesus so positively declares that 
he had risen to a sphere with which his maternal rela- 
tions had nothing todo. They were set as a warning 
and a protest, in advance, against that idolatry of the 













we world.” For neither 


woman and mother whose advent he must have fore- 
seen. 

In the same manner we learn that, while he was 
teaching, a woman cried out in enthusiasm, 

‘‘ Blessed be the womb that bare thee, and the paps 
that thou hast sucked.” 

But he answered, ‘‘ Yea, rather, blessed are they that 
hear the Word of God and do it.”” In the same grave 
spirit of serious admonition he checked the delight of 
his disciples when they exulted in miraculous gifts, 
“ Lord, even the devils were subject unto us.” 

* Rejoice not that the devils are subject to you, but 
rather rejoice that your names are written in the book 
of life.” 

Undoubtedly an hour was found to console and 
quiet the fears of his mother so far as in the nature of 
the case they could be consoled. 

But the radical difficulty, with her as with his own 
disciples, lay in the fixed and rooted idea of the tem- 


poral Messianic kingdom. There was an awful depth | 
of sorrow before them to which every day was bring- | 


ing them nearer. It was pathetic to see how Jesus 
was moving daily among friends that he loved and to 
whom he knew that his career was to be one of the 
bitterest anguish and disappointment. He tried in the 
plainest words to tell them the scenes of his forth- 
coming trial, rejection, suffering, death and resurrec- 
tion; words so plain that we wonder any one could 
hear them and not understand, and yet it is written, 
“They understood not his saying. They questioned 
one with another what the rising from the dead should 
mean.’’ They discussed offices and stations in the 
new kingdom, and contended who should be greatest. 
When the mother of James and John asked the place 
of honor for her sons, He looked at her with a pathetic 
patience: 

“Ye know not what ye ask. Can ye drink of the 
cup that I shall drink? Can ye be baptized with my 
baptism?” They said, ‘‘ We are able.”’ 

He answered, with the scenes of the cross in view, 
“ Ye shall, indeed, drink of the cup I shall drink, and 
be baptized with my baptism; but to sit on my right 
hand and my left is not mine to give. It shall be 
given to them for whom it is prepared of my Father.” 

We see no more of Mary till we meet her again stand- 
ing with the beloved John at the foot of the cross. 

The supreme hour is come; the sword has gone to the 
depths! all that she hoped is blasted, and all that she 
feared is come! In this hour, when faith and hope 
were both darkened, Mary stood by the power of love. 

She stood by the cross ! The words are characteristic 
and wonderful. We see still the same intense, out- 
wardly-collected woman who met the salutation of 
the angel with calm inquiry, and accepted glory and 

danger with such self-surrender. Silent, firm, sus- 
tained in her anguish as in her joy! After years of 
waiting and hope deferred, after such glorious mira- 
cles, such mighty deeds and words, such evident 
tokens of God’s approval, she sees her son forsuken by 
God and man. To hers as to no other mortal ears must 
have sounded that death cry, ‘‘ My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me!”’ 

But through all Mary stood ; she did not faint or fall; 
she was resolved to drink of his cup to the last bitter 
dregs. Though the whole world turn against him, 
though God himself seems to forsake him, she will stand 
by him, she will love him, she will adore him till 
death; and after, and forever. 

The dying words of Jesus have been collected and 
arranged by the church in a rosary—pearls brought up 
from the depths of a superhuman agony, and of pre- 
cious value in all sorrow. 

Of those seven last words it is remarkable what a 
proportion were words for other than himself. 

The first sharp pang of torture wrung from him the 
words, “Father, forgive them, they know not what 
they do.’’ The second word was of pardon and com- 
fort to the penitent thief. The third the commenda- 
tion of his mother to his beloved friend. 

If any mortal creature might be said to have entered 
into the sufferings of the great atonement with Jesus, it 
was his mother in those hours. We rejoice when 
again we meet her, after the resurrection, in the com- 
pany of all the faithful, waiting to receive that prom- 
ised illumination of the Holy Spirit which solved every 
mystery and made every doubt clear. 

In all this we see the picture of a woman belonging to 
that rareand beautiful class who approach the nearest 
to our ideal of angelic excellence. We see a woman in 
whom the genius and fire of the poet and prophetess 
is tempered by a calm and equable balance of the in- 
tellect; a woman not only to feel deeply, but to exam- 
ine calmly and to come to just results, and to act with 
energy befitting every occasion. Hers are the powers 

which might, in the providence of God, have a public 
mission, but they are all concentrated in the nobler 
yet secret mission of the mother. She lived and acted 
in her son, not in herself. There seems to be evidence 
that both Jesus and his mother had that constitutional 
delicacy and refinement that made solitude and pri- 
vacy peculiarly dear, and the hurry and bustle and 
the inevitable vulgarities of a public career a trial. 
Mary never seems to have sought to present herself as 
a public teacher; and in the one instance when she 
sought her son in public, it was from the tremulous 
anxiety of a mother’s affection rather than the self- 
assertion of a mother’s pride. In short, Mary is pre- 
sented to usas the mother and the mother alone, seek- 
ing no sphere beyond motherhood. Likea true mother 





she passed out of self into her son; and the life that 





she lived was in him; and in this sacred self-abnegation 
she must forever remain the one ideal, perfect mother. 

We may not adore, but we may love her. She, her- 
self, would not that we turn from her son to invoke 
her, but we may tenderly rejoice in the feeling so com- 
mon in the primitive church, that in drawing near to 
Jesus we draw near to all the holy who were dear to 
him, and so to her, the most favored among women. 
It is a comfort, too, to remember that these splendid 
souls with whom the Bible makes us acquainted are 
neither dead nor lost. If we “hear the Word of God 
and do it’”” we may hope some day to rise to the world 
where we shall find them, and ask of them all those 
untold things which our hearts yearn to know. 





AUTUMN WINDS. 
BY WILLIAM C. RICHARDS. 
7 E autumn winds; ye soft and sighing winds, 
That westward on your cloudy chariots roll, 
Vain are my casements folded, and my blinds, 
To shut your sadness from my conscious soul. 


In every breath ye moan a glory gone,— 
From meadows brown that yesterday were bright, 
From wooded hills, of Emerald splendors shorn, 
Grown sere like locks that blanch with sudden fright. 


I know, O winds, your arts, your deft deceits, 
That kindle now the maple-groves to flame ; 

Their gold and crimson are but glittering cheata, 
And ruin lurks amid their hues the same. 


And ye will hold your melancholy breath 
To-morrow, when the sun your veils shall rend, 
That he may gild your forest flags of death 
With rainbow splendors in the cloud to end. 


I shall behold, and marvel at, the show ; 
But catching yet the echoes of your moans, 
I shall translate the sign to sense of woe, 
That neath the painted mask the ravage owns. 


Ye are but preludes, O ye murmuring winds, 
Which seem to soothe while mocking yet my pain! 
Masked preludes of the blast that bites and blinds 
The scathed and shrivelled earth while winter reigns, 


I hear the trumpet of the tempest ring 
Beyond the cadence of your plaintive sigh; 

The grapes’ ripe odors to my sense ye bring, 
But to beguile me while earth’s glories fly. 


I know, ye specious winds, what ye would say, 
That ye will come as zephyrs in the spring, 
And blow across the land in June's sweet way,— 
As if your breath no winter airs could sing! 
And I were well content to have ye pipe 
Your plausive plaints of seeming sadness now, 
And suck the sweetness of your juices ripe, 
If ye would keep your signals off my brow. 


I would not dread the snows of which ye moan 
Were they not symbols of my own swift shroud; 

When that shall wrap me, ye have no weird tones 
To call Life’s sunshine out of Death's cold cloud. 


O autumn winds! I heard ye once, and laughed 
To mark the flush ye bring on deep decay ; 
When youth's free chalice with delight I quaffed, 
Your maple-flames warmed all my fears away. 
But now I read your signs by inner sense, 
Till glow my cheeks with scarlet leaves to vie; 
Life’s June can charm me with no future tense, 
And graveward only all its shadows fly | 


Ye autumn winds that wail about me now, 
This subtle meaning undertones your chant ; 
Since blow ye must, breathe gently on my brow, 
And this sweet solace to my sorrow grant: 
That I may know I have not lived in vain,— 
As all in vain I sought your voice to shun! 
And though Life’s winter finds no spring again, 
Immortal youth in Death may be begun! 


BRAVE HEARTS. 


BY ROBERTSON GRAY. 


CHAPTER XVII.—(Continued.) 
T the moment Alice received Philip's tele- 
gram, she had but recently finished reading 
Philip's long letter from Goldopolis, in which both the 
Campbells and Stephen Moore were fervently praised 
and fully described. As she had written to Philip con- 
cerning these people, so on the same day he had written 
to her, each supposing the other a stranger to the per- 
sons whose biographies were partly given. The mood 
into which Alice was thrown by this sudden meeting, 
face to face almost, with the hero who had served 
hitherto as a frame to hang her imaginations upon, was 
one of curiosity, dread, and overpowering gratitude. 
For this noble being had saved her brother's life,— 
though Philip, too, had been a hero there,—and was her 
brother’s friend, of course, forever. Her admiration 
and affection were freely bestowed upon him, without 
a shade of any feeling save that of exalted friendship. 
She longed to see him—and Kate Campbell, whom of 
course he loved, who certainly could not help loving 
him, and who, according to Philip’s account, was every 
way worthy of him. 

The thought crossed her mind that Philip himself 
might be more deeply interested in Miss Campbell than 
he chose to confess; and she even caught herself specu- 
lating upon the possible consequences of rivalry be- 
tween the two friends. It was a problem like that of 
the meeting of two irresistible forces; but she reflected 
that Philip, by his own declaration, would not stand in 
the way of his “ partner,” and thet, moreover, it would 
be for him no defeat to withdraw, Mr. Moore having 
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really won before he had appeared. She talked the 
matter over very freely with Aunt Margaret, and 
waited with eagerness for further news. 

It came sooner than she expected, and in a form 
which caused her to forget all but her brother’s suffer- 
ing. Philip, man-like, had omitted to consider that 
the brief statements of his telegram left an affectionate 
sister no recourse but to fly to his side. He thought it 
would be all right. Aunt Margaret or somebody would 
comealong. As it turned out, Aunt Margaret was, at 
the last moment, rendered unable to travel by asudden 
attack of an old complaint, which, though it threat- 
ened nothing worse than a tedious confinement to the 
house, forbade her attempting so long a journey, par- 
ticularly at so late aseason. And Alice, under a high- 
pressure sense of sisterly duty, started alone. Mr. 
Morton, whose relation as the friend and business 
agent of the family, and as Philip’s employer, would 
have made him an available escort, was of course 
occupied with his newspaper business, than which 
there is none more exacting; and recent events made 
it a delicate matter to ask a sacrifice from him, for 
which there was no real necessity. She was not afraid 
to travel alone. No healthy and sensible American 
woman need fear to traverse her own country. She 
will find everywhere chivalrous protection and unob- 
trusive he! pfulness. 

Such was her experience in this case. The railroad 
journey from Bayport to Atchison was effected with 
perfect ease and comfort, thanks to a series of cour- 
teous conductors, who passed her on from hand to 
hand like a piece of precious freight, looked after her 
baggage, and secured for her in advance, by telegraph, 
sleeping-car sections, which increased in convenience 
and beauty as she proceeded westward, until they cul- 
minated in the solid, roomy, tasteful, and luxurious 
“ Pullman ” pattern. 

She had timed her departure so as to reach Atchison 
by the day appointed ;-and this she accomplished, with- 
out pausing on the road, in only two honrs more than 
the Railway Guide prescribed; so regularly, day and 
night, over the vast breadth of a continent, ply the 
shuttles of interior commerce that weave our homo- 
genous though many-colored national life. If Mr. 
Frank Vane, at that time engaged in amateur in- 
vestigations at St. Louis, had been aware of her passage 
through the town, he would certainly have taken pains 
to see her. But she preferred not to see him at present; 
and so over the rolling prairies of Missouri she went 
forward day and night, until Atchison was reached. 
Here she left the cars, at last feeling as though she 
were indeed alone. The wilderness was before her. 

O Stephen Moore! bow could you transform your- 
self in three hours from the commonplace individual 
who arrived by the morning coach, with a linen duster 
reaching from his neck to his heels, and a huge pair of 
mustard-colored blankets for baggage, into the start- 
ling swell with spotless shirt-front and fashionable 
walking-suit and kid gloves, who now lifted a new silk 
hat, and revealed his hair parted in the middle, as he 
inquired if this were Miss Russell? There could be 
but one explanation of the metamorphosis. Stephen 
had had himself got up by contract, regardless of ex- 
pense. The proprietor of the bath-house, where he 
resorted for renovation after his journey, was accus- 
tomed to receive commissions of that character, and 
found his profit in the complete furnishing of “ gents.”’ 
Men entered his establishment hirsute, dirty, ragged, 
and tired. They emerged shorn, shaven, shirted, and 
shiny. 

Alice was one of those sensible feminine travelers 
who are always neat, because they dress simply and 
suitably, without flounces, furbelows, flying ribbons 
and feathers, or frowzy curls. So, in spite of her long 
journey, she looked like her picture; and Stephen, 
who knew her at once, said to himself, ‘‘ There ’s no 
discount on her.” 

In a few moments they were dining together at the 
hotel, whence the overland coach was to start in an 
hour. Conversation between them had its little spasms 
of difficulty, followed by intervals of ease. They 
‘could not quite know what to dwell upon, and what to 
avoid. Of course, Philip was safe common ground; 
him they both knew and both loved. Stephen gave a 
brief outline of the recent adventures, and promised 
details afterwards. A telegram from Philip that 
morning had informed Stephen that all was well at the 
Station. Alice's glow of joy at the news, and her deep 
exhilaration at the thought of meeting her brother 
soon, her naive enthusiasm which counted what was 
left of the journey as nothing, quite bewitched 
Stephen. It was not Kate Campbell’s courage that 
Alice showed, but the fearlessness of an innocent child. 
Kate would not have been afraid of the stage-journey ; 
but then her not being afraid would not have particu- 
larly called for admiration. 

As Alice talked of her brother, Stephen watched the 
expressive play of her features, and scarcely noted her 
words until he heard her say, “And I’m so glad. Mr. 
Moore, that you and he are friends, and have stood by 
each other in danger. It was just what Philip needed, 
to bring out the powers tkat I always knew he had,—a 
friend of your—experience.” 

She had ealled Stephen’s character by better names 
than that,—heroism, nobility, generosity, inborn com- 
mand, and such thorough-going epithets; but what she 
had said in poetry or in soliloquy, in the abstract, was 
‘Scarcely to be spoken to his face; so she merely spoke 
of his “experience,” and was angry with herself to 
find the word so cold. But Stephen interpreted it in 





the light of the manuscript of her last letter to Philip, 
which he carried in his breast-pocket, and knew by 
heart. It was with a certain sense of self-inflicted 
penance that he replied, “ He could n’t have a better 
friend than Alf Morton. I have n’t asked after Mor- 
ton yet; but you must not think I had forgotten him.” 
(Stephen, Stephen! you know you had forgotten all 
about him, from the time you set eyes on his fiancée. 
But you made up for it by recalling him now with 
something like a pang.) 

To his perplexity, Alice received this remark with 
some coolness, saying that she believed Mr. Morton 
was well; she had not seen him for some time. Poor 
Stephen took this asa rebuke for his broad hint that 
he appreciated the tender relations between the par- 
ties. ‘‘ Of course,’’ he thought, ‘it’s none of my busi- 
ness. She’s just one o’ my passengers, that's all; I’ve 
no call to be twitting her about her sweetheart.” 
Whereupon he made matters worse by begging her 
pardon, and she capped the climax of embarrassment 
by blushing, and saying there was nothing to pardon; 
and a silence ensued during which both paid an 
amount of attention to the dinner which it really did 
not deserve. 

But Alice, not comprehending and not wishing to 
investigate the nature of his modification, bethought 
herself, in the goodness of her heart, of a subject which 
could not be other than agreeble to him. ‘ Mr. 
Moore,”’ said she, ‘“‘I ought to have asked about Miss 
Campbell and her father. From what Philip wrote in 
his last letter, I am sure she must be charming. I 
know I shall like her.”’ 

Stephen felt an uncomfortable significance in this 
innocent remark. But the feeling vanished before his 
simple loyalty. ‘* No, sir,’’ he said to himself, “‘I won 't 
go back on Kate.”” And in his anxiety to render full 
justice to friendship he somewhat overdid the matter. 
“Kate and Andy are gone, nobody knows where. 
They cleared out in the night, after the robbery. But 
I’ll tell you all about that on the road. No use o’ 
staking our whole stock o’ news on the first deal. But 
don’t you be afraid about Kate. She can take care of 
herself and the old man too. Andif she wants any 
help from me, she ’ll let me know. There’s no fooling 
about Kate. No more like any other woman than— 
present company excepted,’’ added Stephen, glad of a 
way out of that sentence. 

“Philip liked her very much,” said Alice, following 
up the pleasing theme. 

“T should think so; who don’t?” replied the stage- 
driver, without a trace of jealousy. ‘If you'd seen 
the way she watched and tended him there, in the 
midst of her own troubles! You see, Kate had the 
advantage of Philip; she’d seen him before, and he 
could n’t remember her. Women do take the prize for 
remembering people,—hey, Miss Russell ?”’ 

Thus they started on the overland trip, each quite 
secure in the belief of the already mortgaged condition 
of the other’s heart; a barrier on either side of which 
the flowers of sentiment might spring unseen, and 
grow in sweet mutual ignorance until, reaching at last 
the top, their rosy blossoms should look one another 
in the face. But the barrier was not altogether a 
phantasm; for though Alice was not engaged to Mor- 
ton, Stephen was, in a certain sense, engaged to Kate; 
that is, he had asked her to be his wife, and left the 
offer open. As he put it to himself, she “‘ had an option 
on him, and no time set.”’ 

Stephen's thorough acquaintance with the tricks of 
travel, and his boon-companionship with drivers and 
agents all along the road, enabled him to play the part 
of what European tourists call a “ courier’ with great 
success. The best seat in the coach—in front, with the 
back to the horses—was always reserved, as if by 
magic, for Alice, with the privilege of a place outside 
whenever she wished for achange. At the lonesome 
way-stations, unexpected refreshments were offered 
from most unpromising quarters, but of excellent 
quality, as might have been expected by any one who 
had known how Stephen had planted the whole road 
with canned luxuries, and warned all his friends to do 
their level best in the way of coffee on his return. 

Days and nights they traveled over the vast plains,— 
buffalo and antelope in the distance, like dark sails on 
a tawny sea; prairie dogs near by, sitting on end like 
miniature kangaroos, or diving into their holes, as 
the coach sped by. Then Denver, even then (and 
much more now) the metropolis of the plains, the 
Venice of the great ocean of land. Alice gazed in 
speechless delight, from the top of the coach, at the 
magnificent ranges of the Rocky Mountains, behind 
the city,—two hundred miles of the nighty chain visi- 
ble at once, its cafions and foot-hills soft with the 
shadows of the morning twilight, and its snowy sum- 
mits already afire with the sun. 

Then they skirted the mountains for a day and a 
night, following the Platte, and at last, passing Fort 
Laramie, they crossed the South Pass,—rugged hills 
around them, and the sublime Wind River ranges 
gleaming afar to the north. Echo Cafion, which had 
not then echoed to the rude clamors of the railway, 
sent back from its red cliffs the cracks of the driver’s 
whip. The more quiet and picturesque Weber Cafion, 
through which the railroad now passes, they left on 
the right, as they swerved southward; and the mighty 
precipices of the Wahsatch overshaded them as they 
emerged, at last, through tortuous Parley’s Cafion, 
into the broad and peaceful valley, where the great 
Salt Lake spread its sheet of burnished silver. 

After the first day or two, Alice found herself rather 





invigorated than fatigned by this incessant travel. It 
was like exercise, without the trouble of exercising. 
Neither at Denver nor at Salt Lake did she care to stop 
longer than the time-table prescribed. So through the 
wide, tree-bordered, brook-watered, yet albeit very 
windy and dusty, streets of the City of the Saints they 
sped onward into the desert of sage-brush and alkali. 
This was dreary, but not without its beauties and de- 
lights. The dry pure air, the marvelous tints of sunset 
and sunrise on the bare mountains, the mirage of a 
lake with bowery shores that sometimes flitted just 
before the horses’ feet,—these things, and Stephen's 
conversation, made the desert fairly blossom to her 
thought. 

For, by this time, the two travelers had reached a 
very intimate friendship. One overland trip is as good 
as a “cycle of Cathay” for such a purpose. Though 
never the only passengers, they were the only ones 
who had made the continuous journey. People had 
got in or out at many points on the road, and Alice had 
cared nothing for their coming or going; but Stephen 
was constant, with his skillful care, and his quaint 
humor, and the splendid power which she knew lay 
hidden under all, ready to spring forth in her defense. 
Day after day lulled her into a delicious dream of 
journeying forever thus,—they two, on the long road, 
holding on their way, while others came and went, 
according to trivial circumstances. 

Not far from Egan Cafion, they met at early morn- 
ing, as they had done daily and nightly since the be- 
ginning, the overland coach going the other way. As 
usual, the two coaches stopped for an interchange of 
news and views; but this time the eastward-bound 
driver had something to say which he did not care to 
have the passengers overhear. Stephen descended and 
crossed to him, to take the message. It was not pleas- 
ant; a band of Piutes were said to have gone on the 
war-path, and to be somewhere along the road. 

I have heard asimple, touching story of alocomotive 
engineer, who had been accustomed to run the light- 
ning express by night, through tunnels and over 
bridges and around curves, without a thought of fear, 
but who was well-nigh paralyzed with anxiety on one 
occasion, merely because his little grandson was in the 
train behind him. Something like this Stephen felt at 
the prospect of a running fight with the Indians, whom 
he ordinarily despised, but whom he now dreaded un- 
speakably. The shock overthrew every barrier of 
concealment in his soul, and left him to face the fact 
that he loved with all his might the woman who was 
to marry Morton. 

Alice, who was riding outside, read tragedy in his 
eyes as he returned. 

** You must get inside the coach, Miss Russell.” 

“May I not stay here—with you? If there is any 
danger, I am sure I shall feel safer.” 

“You do not know what the danger is, or you— 
Danger? what danger? I didn’tsay danger!" 

He stood on the foot-board, facing her. The other 
coach had passed on. The driver of this one was 
politely busy with his brake-bar; though what he 
should want with that, on a level, I cannot say. 

‘Stephen Moore,” said Alice, leaning from her upper 
seat, and laying on his shoulder a hand that thrilled 
him through body and soul, “there is something. Do 
not deceive me!”’ 

He would rather have faced again, for his old friend 
Morton, the pirates of Singapore, or the cannon of the 
Peninsula, than the lawless, rebellious, passionate im- 
pulse that raged within him. The woman who gazed 
so earnestly into his eyes, to penetrate the secret of 
his anxiety, saw something in them which made her 
cast down her own. But his voice betrayed him not, 

** Alice,”’ he said, ‘“‘ Alice Russell, I will never deceive 
you. There is danger, and I know my duty. You 
must do as I say.’ 

“Yes,” she murmured, “I will do whatever you 
say’’; and passively allowed herself to be lifted down. 
Stephen remained outside, for the simple reason that 
he knew the manner of an Indian attack. They would 
first attempt to disable the driver, and bring the coach 
to a stand. Under the circumstances, two drivers 
would be better than one: that was all. 

But the Piutes were not on the war-path, after all; 
and by the next morning the dangerous part of the 
road had been safely passed. The affair had no farther 
result than this, that Miss Russell had found a man 
who did not reason with her, but commanded her,— 
and whom she obeyed. A man not polished, not her 
equal in education, occasionally using the English lan- 
guage in a manner neither elegant nor cogrect; but he 
commanded, and she obeyed. 

For the remaining five days of the journey they 
abode in a strange, sweet reserve, banishing from 
their minds, so far as might be, the thoughts of duty 
and of sorrow that would soon enough demand atten- 
tion. Alice was almost sorry when Virginia City, with 


its restless throng of miners and speculators, then in ‘ 


the first flush of unparalleled success, was left behind, 
and she knew that Goldopolis would be reached the 
next afternoon. Precious, indeed, was the last hour, 
when they drove down the Grade in the starlight, and 
Stephen rehearsed once more the story of those adven- 
tures in which Philip and he had borne a part. Now 
the light of the Station gleams before them. Philip, 
advised of their approach by telegraph, is on the alert. 
He stands on the porch, well and strong; and at the 
sight of his beloved face the troubled waters of his 
sister’s heart are hushed to sudden peace. 
(To be continucd.) 
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THE SOCIAL RECEPTION. 


SOCIAL reception, preliminary to the formal 
opening of the Alliance, took place at the Rooms of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association on Thursday evening. 
There was a brilliant throng of ladies and gentlemen, includ- 
ing nearly all the foreign delegates, and many distinguished 
Americans. Evergreens and garlands were entwined about 
the columns and paintings, masses of flowers were on the 
mantels and window ledges, and wreaths of evergreens, 
shrubs, and rare plants appeared elsewhere, producing a sin- 
gularly pleasing effect, and filling the atmosphere with a rich 
perfume. On the first floora collation was spread for the 
guests. After the informal gathering in the parlors, the doors 
of the lecture-room were thrown open for the exchange of 
formal grectings. The foreign delegates were assigned to 
places of honor on the platform and in the front seats, and 
the hall was crowded with the remaining delegates and spec- 
tators. The hall itself was beautifully decorated with flowers, 
flags and mottoes, and the scene was one of remarkable brill- 
iancy. On the stage was an array of notable and venerable 
men, representing England, France, Germany, Switzerland, 
the United States, and other countries. Among the foreign 
delegates were R. Payne Smith, Dean of Canterbury; Lord 
Alfred Churchill, Mr. Davis, Secretary of the British Branch 
of the Evangelical Alliance; Count Andrew Bernstorff, Sec- 
retary of the German Legation; Prof. Stanley Leatbes, D. D., 
of King’s College, London; the Rev. Dr. Angus of London; 
Dr. Arnot of Edinburgh; the Rev. Dr. Fisch of Paris; Charles 
Reed, M. P., of London; Dr. Parker, author of Ecce Deus; 
D'Astie, of Geneva; Dr. John Stoughton of London; Prof- 
Decoppet of Paris; the Rev. Dr. Matteo Prochet of Genoa; the 
Rey. E. Riechel of Switzerland; Prof Dorner of Berlin; Dr. 
Spiess of the University of Jena; Dr. Krummacher of Bran- 
denberg; the Rey. James Davis of Londen ; Dr. Witte of Koe- 
then, Prussia; Dr. Christlieb of Bonn; the Rey. Dr. Paul 
Zimmerman of Leipsic ; the Rev. M. Cohen Stuart of Rotter- 
dam. Among the American delegates were President McCosh 
of Princeton College, Professor John H. Raymond of Vassar 
College, the Rev. Dr. John Hall, the Rey. Dr. Ormiston, the 
Rey. Dr. Adams, the Hon. Nathan Bishop, LL.D., the Rey. 
John Cotton Smith, the Rev. Dr. N. H. Schenck, George H. 
Stuart of Philadelphia, the Rey. Dr. Philip Schaff, the Hon. 
Wm. E. Dodge, President of the United State Evangelical Al- 
liance; the Hon. Peter Cooper, Cyrus W. Ficld, and many 
others. 

The exercises were opened by the singing of “ Old Hundred,”’ 
the entire audience rising and joining with one accord. The 
President, Wm. E. Dodge, then introduced the Rev. G. Marston 
of London, England, who led in the recital of the Lord’s Prayer, 
the majority of the vast audience joining reverently in the in- 
vocation. The President then introduced the Rev. Dr. Win. 


Adams, who delivered the adress of welcome. 


DR. ADAMS’S ADDRESS. 


The address of Dr. Adams was exceedingly felicitous and in 
perfect accord with the object of the gathering. We have 
room but for these eloquent passages : 


**T deem it a special pleasure and honor that I have been re- 
quested, in the name of the Christian people of this country, 
to address a few words of welcome to those who have gath- 
ered to this Conference, and especially those from the other 
side of the sea. Some of you have long been known to many 
of us as personal friends and correspondents. Others have 
been gratefully known by their works of scholarship and _ 
lanthropy. The author of a good book is a true cosmopolite. 
He is at Rome in every part of the world. The author of a 
Christian hymn sung in all the churches of Christendom, the 
originator of a new and successful scheme of Christian_phi- 
lanthropy, is welcome, as a friend, wherever there are Chris- 
tians to worship and to work. Pleasant, indeed, is it to grasp 
by the hand and look upon the faces of men with whom we 
have long had unspoken sympathy through the books which 
lie upon our tables. ‘ning to us on such an occasion as 
this, and on such an errand, none of you can be fenerns 
and foreigners’; all are ‘ fellow-citizens of the Saints and of 
the household of God.’ As such we greet you with cordial 
affection. We biess you in the name of the Lord, and wel- 
come you most heartily to our country, our churches, our 
pulpits and our homes. This welcoming on the part of Chris- 
tians in the New World to visitors coming from the Old World 
marks an advanced epoch in the great drama of buman his- 
tory. Thetwo hemispheres are separated in space by the long 
and lumbering billows of the Western Ocean, but as time ad- 
vances we see more and more how they are unified in the 

t plan and purpose of the Almighty. Neither is complete 

n itself. The Old abides not alone. It prolongs and per- 

tuates itself in the New. The New is not a sudden and in- 

Sopendent ereation, like fabled Delos made to stand still as 

the theater of an extemporaneous civilization. It is the 
growth, expansion, and continuance of the Old. 

The object of our conference is neither political nor eccle- 
siastical. We come not to discuss forms of Church organiza- 
tion or government, or anything which is extrinsic and casual. 
We meet to manifest and express our Christian unity. Di- 
vers are the names which we bear both as to countries and 
Churches—German, French, Swiss, Dutch, English, Scotch, 
Irish, Lutheran, Reformed, Anglican, Presbyterian, Episco- 

alian, Methodist, Baptist, Independent—but we desire and 
Seond to show that, amid all this variety of form and cir- 
cumstances, there is a real unity of faith and life ; believing, 
according to the familiar expression of our common Christian 
creed, in the * Holy Catholic Church and the communion of 


“We are living in times when, all over the world, there is a 
manifest longing for more of visible unity. nee and Ger- 
many have both given us new words expressive of this desire 
for cosmopolitan unity. Conventions and expositions are 
held in which representatives from all countries meet to 
compare and interchange ideas and commodities. These are 
signe which, like tbe tufts of ss and sprigs of red berries 
which caught the eye of Columbus from the mast-head of the 
Pinta, betoken the vicinity of land. We may be mistaken in 
our reckoning; fog banks may be taken for land; but we 
know in what direction the land lies, and we must sail on- 
ward till we reach it. We pretend not to create unity—cer- 
tainly not by artificial ligatures, but to testify to that which 
exists already. God is one. The Redemption by Jesus Christ 
isone. The body of Christ is one. The kingdom of God on 
earth, for the coming of which all hearts and voices are taught 
to pray, is presented asan object in the singular number ; one 
and not many. is of essential benefit to one church 
and one nation, in course of time becomes the property of 
all. You cannot fence off the great occan into private 
tures; you cannot partition off the firmament into household 
lots; you cannot divide sun, moon, and stars into bits of per- 
sonal property: you cannot p to process monopolize great 
Christian ideas; you cannot play Robinson Crusoeism in the 
Church of God. No man can appropriate to himself, in an 
insular spirit, any exclusive right in those great matters to 
the discussion of which we now welcome you, Christian Faith, 
Christian Life, Christian Work, Christian Hope, and Chris- 
tian poo Bigots may misunderstand this and lend them- 
selves to what is private, local, and exclusive. But there is 
no such thing as private property in good thoughts, 

and good men. Paul is ours, and Cephas is ours, and 
Apollos is ours. All the great historic names associated with 
scholarship, philanthropy. and religion, no matter in what 
land they were born, or in what Church they were baptized, 





are the common property of all Christian believers. All 
truths, all discoveries, all inventions, all things good and wor- 
thy, in due time are as sure to di se themselves abroad in 
every direction as water to find its level, or the free air of 
heaven to flow into rao | open space. By no method can we 
prevent this, if we would. lieving in this great ordinance 
of God, we welcome ang most heartily to the expression and 
enjoyment of this high Christian unity. It has been said, 
whether by poetry or science it matters not, that there is a 
certain point in the upper air in which all the discordant 
sounds of the earth, the rattle of wheels, the chime of bells 

the roll of the drum, the laugh of the child, and the moan o 

the beggar meet and blend in perfect harmony. Surely it is 
something more than a poetic conceit, even the sure word of 
Inspiration, that when once we are lifted up to a fellowship 
in Christ Jesus, we meet in a high and heavenly place where 
‘all things are gathered together in one, both which are in 
heaven and which are on earth, even in Him;’ an elevation 
so high that there is a complete oblivion to all those mani- 
fold distinctions of country, race, and name which belong 
entirely to a lower and heavier atmosphere.” 


Lord Alfred Churchill and the Rev. Dr. Stoughton respond- 
ed for England, the Rev. Dr. Fisch for France, Dr. Coullin 
and Dr. Christlieb for Switzerland, Dr. Dorner for Germany, 
Dr. Cohen Stuart for Holland, and the Rev. Mr. Sheshadai for 
India. These responses were all brief and appropriate, and 
full of the spirit that marked the address of Dr. Adams. 


FIRST DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


Friday, October 3, 1873. 

HE Alliance assembled in Steinway Hall on Friday 

at 10 A.M. It was a notable gathering. The platform 

was crowded with distinguished divines from foreign lands 

and from the United States, representing all the evangelical 

denominations and forming an array of talent, learning and 

piety such as has not often been seen even for centuries. 

The exercises began with singing the Doxology, the whole 

assembly rising and joining therein. The Rey. Dr. Hodge, of 

Princeton, offered a most fervent prayer. The Rev. Dr. Rigg, 

of London, then read the 17th chapter of the Gospel by St. 

John, after which another prayer followed from the Rey. 
Matteo Prochet, of Italy. 

At the conclusion of the prayer the audience, rising, were 
led in the recitation of the Apostolic Creed by the Dean of 
Canterbury, the Very Rey. W. Payne Smith, D.D. The sing- 
ing of ‘Coronation’ followed, by the entire house. The 
temporary president of the meeting, the Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, 
then called the Conference to order, delivering a very appro- 
priate address. 

When Mr. Dodge had concluded his address, the following 
list of candidates for permanent officers was presented to the 
Conference, and unanimously accepted : 


LIST OF PERMANENT OFFICERS. 

President—Theodore Woolsey, of New Haven, ex-President 
of Yale College. 

Vice-Presidents—W m. F. Havemeyer, Lord Alfred Churchill, 
of London, Robert C. Winthrop, of Massachusetts, Prof. J. A. 
Dorner, of Germany, ex-Governor Buckingham, of Connecti- 
cut, Wm. E. Dodge, H. H. Stewart, of Virginia, the Rev. 
George Fisch, of France, William H. Groesbeck, of Ohio, F. T. 
Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, F. R. Brunot, of Pennsylvania, 
William H. Aspinwall, Alexis Cornell, D.D., William Claflin, 
Massachusetts, Prof. Joseph Henry, of Washington, Charles 
Reed, M.P., of London, Ira Harris, of New York, George H. 
Stuart, of Philadelphia, Chancellor Daniel Bates, of Delaware, 
Prof. Philip Schaff, of New York, Peter Parker, of Washing- 
ton, Elliott H. Pendleton, of Ohio, John C. Backus, of Mary- 
land, and Mayor 8S. 8. Powell, of Brooklyn. 

Secretary—The Rev. S. Irenzeus Prime. of New York. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT WOOLSEY. 


We are met here to-day because we believe in the commun- 
ion of saints. [Applause.] We believe that man in his nature 
has aspirations, has sense of want, has need of redemption, is 
one, [applause], and that God is one; and that in all the vari- 
ous unfoldings of Christian character and Christian life there 
is one Christian character. The spirit of love for God and 
love to man, resting in Jesus Christ our Lord, in the hope of 
redemption through Him. [Applause.] We can say unto 
Him who loved us and was us from our sins in His own 
blood, and has made us clean unto God His Father, to Him 
be glory and praise and dominion forever and forever, amen. 
(Enthusiastic applause.] And as in all ages of the past, from 
the age of the Apostles down to our time, in every land and 
under every form of worship which had access through 
Christ to the Father, there was communion of the saints; we 
believe in one great universal Church, that has lasted through 
all time until now, and is to last until the end of all things. 
Apna.) 

nd thus, to quote from Bishop Fox: 


“ Where are the kings and empires now 
Of old that went and came? 
But yet, Lord, thy Church is praying now, 
A thousand years the same.” 


Notwithstanding the inefficacy of prayer has been demon- 
strated by scienc t laughter and 9 ay Pe Church 
gece on praying still, all the same; and as long as there are 

Jhristians in the world they will pray incessantly, in spite of 
all logical conclusions. Aaa 

Thus, too, we believe in the diffusiveness of the Gospel. I 
heard last night of a friend now here being converted from 
Natural Pantheism to an intelligent and cordial belief in 
Christ, and so I was reminded that ‘*‘ Many shall come from 
the East and the West, and sit down with Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob.” [Here he turned to the turbaned delegate.] Not 
many months ago a young Japanese called upon me and 
began, ‘I am a Christian, and have received an appointment 
from my government. Now I want to know, inasmuch as 
= government may order me to do something inconsistent 
with the profession of Christian life, what am I to do?” I 
told him, of course, that he was to obey God before man, and 
that if he maintained his Christian life everything would be 
clear to him at the time. =. The same prublem is 
coming up before the enlightened Japanese conscience as 
before ours. [t is the same everywhere. For the past 20 

ears the missionary and social triumphs of the Church have 

n great, but the assaults and attacks upon Christianity 
have been almost equally great and formidable. 

And now, what is to be the effect? Is it not to bind us to- 
gether as Christians and make us forget our differences; and 
while we value the discipline and the recollections handed 
down to us from our fathers, more than those of others, will 
not these assaults of the adversary make all the regiments of 
the army of God move together as one united band? Gentle- 
men, I need not repeat the welcome already given to you. 
Yet, as your President, I may once more say to you, that we 
welcome you all; we welcome the Lutheran ; we welcome the 
children of free, heroic Switzerland, and the representatives 
of France, the much-suffering and glorious Church of France. 
[Applause.] We welcome those from all other parts of En- 
rope, and those who have come like first fruits from the 
Eastern lands, and with almost English hearts beating within 
us, our friends from England, Scotland and Ireland, and 
— of every name and trade who are here. [Great ap- 
plause. 


The Rev. W. Payne Smith, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, then 
read a communication from the Archbishop of Canterbury : 
LEITER OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


* ADDINGTON PARK, CROYDON, August, 1873, 
“My Dear Dean: I cannot allow the Dean of my Cathedral 
to go to America to attend a General Conference ef Chris- 





tians of all countries without expressing my good wishes and 
earnest hope that his efforts to promote unity in Christ's 
Church may be blessed. 

“In 1870 (before the proposed Conference was postponed, ow- 
ing to the unhappy war between two great Christian nations) 
I wrote a letter to the late lamented Bishop McKvaine, which 
he kindly undertook to present to the Conference. I hope 
that you will on the present occasion be the bearer of my 

‘ wishes in the place of one whose loss has been felt by 

hristian men wherever the English language is spoken. 

“You are aware that I have never been a member of the 
Evangelical Alliance, under the auspices of which the Con- 
ference is to be convened. But it is not possible for me to 
hold the position which God has assigned to me in that Church 
which has generally been ed as the bulwark of the Re- 
formation without praying for God’s blessing on all earnest 
efforts to spread the great Gospel doctrines which the Re- 
formation vindicated. Never since the Reformation has it 
been more important that Christian men should learn to un- 
derstand and pte a with one another, and that they 
should, by the manifestation of their union in faith and good 
works, offer an effectual opposition to the growing progress 
of superstition and ye € And never has this ‘mlon been 
more earnestly longed for than in the present day. 

“ I trust that the Holy Spirit of God may guide all who take 
part in your discussions at New York, and that the solution 
of the great social and religious questions which you propose 
to treat may be advanced by the mutual intercourse of minds 
accustomed, many of them, to regard these questions in dif- 
ferent aspects, according to the peculiarities of their several 
countries. 

‘** That God may hasten the time when the differences which 
at present tend too much to keep Christians asunder may be 
removed, and when all who love the Lord Jesus Christ sin- 
cerely may be able, without compromise of principle, to unite 
both outwardly and in spirit, is my heart's prayer. 

“ Believe me to be, my dear Dean, yours very sincerely, 

“A. C. CANTUAR.”’ 

The Rev. Leopold Witte read a report, prepared by the re- 
nowned Professor Tholuck, of the History and State of Evan- 
gelical Theology in Germany. It was a most interesting ac- 
count of the struggle with Rationalism and the revival of the 
orthodox faith in that country. 

The Rey. Matteo Prochet, of ‘Genoa, then delivered an ad- 
dress upon the State of Religion in Italy. He depicted the 
effects of the political unity of Italy and the loss of the tem- 
poral power of the Pope; the struggle of the priests to regain 
what they have lost ; the New Catholic movement; the oper- 
ations of the Waldensians and other Protestant bodies; the 
prevalence of skepticism, etc. He said: 

“The Waldensians rejoice at numbering 2,000 communi- 
cants from the Church of Rome, with 1,500 children in the 
schools and 1,200 in the Sabbath-school. To show how unsec- 
tarian we are, they have a theological school in Florence 
which is open to students of every denomination; they are 
never asked to leave their religion to join another. Almost 

contemporary with the Waldeusian efforts in Italy were the 
efforts of those who came from Switzerland, Germany, En- 
gland, and France to help in the evangelical work. They em- 
ployed agents who gathered churches, which, though, had no 
connection with each other. Afterward they united, forming 
what is called there by the official name of the Union of the 
Free Christian Churches of Italy. You know them better 
here under the name of the Free Church of Italy. They have 
about twenty-eight,or omy A conqrouations, with a thousand 
communicants; and when it will be possible for them to have 
more instructed and learned ministers, they will have a good 
fleld and a good part of the evangelization of our country. 
The few churches which did not join the Union, and which 
call themselves the Christian Churches of italy are about the 
same innumber. Following these are the Methodist breth- 
ren. They have gathered in the north of Italy twelve churches 
and in the south seven churches. The next are the Baptists, 
who have dropped their name, for what reason I do not know, 
in crossing the ocean. They call they themselves the Apos- 
tolic Church. Then we have the Methodist Episcopal. They 
opened a mission last year, and now have two men—one in 
Bologna and one in Rome—working for them. Altogether 
we have ten denominations. The literature is our weak 
point, but we have now the Book of God through the whole 
of our peninsula. Six evangelical papers are printed, besides 
some papers for children. But that is nothing compared with 
what is wanted.”’ 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The delegates and attendants of the Conference, on leaving 
Steinway Hall, went to the rooms of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association for a lunch, after which they assembled in 
Association Hall, where papers were read as follows: 

1. By the Rev. M. Cohen Stuart, of Rotterdam, on the Re- 
ligious Condition of Holland. 

2. By the Rev. H. Krummacher, of Brandenburg, on Pro- 
testantism in Germany. 


3. By the Rey. Eugene Reichel, on the Religious Condition 
of Switzerland. 


4. On the Evangelization of Spain, by the Rev. Mr. Fliedner. 

5. On the State of Religion in Greece, by the Rey. F. D. 
Kalopathakes, of Athens. 

6. On the State of Religion in Belgium, by the Rey. Mr. 
Annet. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 


Dr. Schaff, who has lately visited Germany, and had thero 
an interview with the Emperor of Prussia, stated : 

GENTLEMEN: [ will taxe off from my time what you have 
kindly added to my brother’s. At the interview with the 
venerable hero Emperor of Germany, to which the President 
has just alluded, His Majesty charged and authorized me to 
bring to this assembly his most cordial greeting and good 
wishes. His words were accompanied with a hearty pressure 
of the hand. He moreover wished me to assure this General 
Conference of the Evangelical Alliance of his full sympathy 
with its principles and Evangelical union efforts. He said 
that he sustained precisely the same relation to the Evangel- 
ical Alliance which his brother publicly expressed when he 
received the General Conference at his palace Sans Souci, in 
Potsdam, in 1857. There Frederick William of Prussia ap- 
peared for the last time in public life, and gave the most 
noble testimony in favor of Christian truth and Evangelical 
union. The Emperor added that he considered the labors of 
the Evangelical Alliance and the convening of the General 
Conference all the more important at this time by reason of 
the growing power of infidelity on one hand and superstition 
on the other. Then, talking like an old soldicr, he added, 
“Only a united army may expect to conquer and tu enjoy 
the fruits of victory.” In laboring for union we act in har- 
mony with the last prayer of our Lord before he offered him- 
self as a sacrifice for the whole world. 


EVENING SESSION. 
Papers were read at Association Hall as follows: 


1. On Protestantism in France, by the Rev. A. Decoppet, 
of Paris. 

2. On the Protestant Relations between America and Eu- 
rope, by Rey. John Stoughton, D.D., of London. 

The Rey. Dr. Brown, of Russia, was then introduced, and 
gave a very favorable account of the condition of Evangel- 
ical churches in the Russian Empire. He spoke of the many 
points of agreement between the Greek Church and Evan- 
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gelical Christians in matters of faith and practice, the result 
of which was that the latter were alowed a large degree of 
religious freedom throughout the Empire. There were also 
numerous sects of dissenters from the Greek Church, all of 
whom were tolerated by the Government, and in several 
eases which he related the Government interfered to protect 
them from persecution by the adherents of the National 
Church. He closed by alluding to the Russian missionaries 
who had labored in the cause of Evangelical Christianity, one 
of whom was now holding the second place in ecclesiastical 
authority in the Empire. 

Another meeting was held at St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church, where addresses were delivered by Lord Alfred 
Churchill, the Rev. James Davis, and the Dean of Canterbury. 








SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 
Saturday, October 4. 


PRELIMINARY devotional meeting was held in 

the Madison Square Presbyterian Church at 9 A.M. At 
10 Association Hall was found to be crowded to the utmost, 
while hundreds were excluded for want of room. <A second 
meeting was therefore organized in the Fourth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, which in turn was overcrowded. 

In Association Hall, after a prayer, in French, by the Rev. 
F. Coullin, D. D., of Paris, the Rev. Dr. Hodge of Princeton 
read a paper on “Union by Faith with Christ the Basis of 
Christian Union.” He showed that all believers in Christ are 
members of the Church, and that the different denominations 
accepting this doctrine are one in heart, though organically 
separated. 

The Rev. Dr. Potter, President of Union College, read a 
paper entitled “ The Communion of Saints—Modes of its Pro- 
motion and Manifestation.”’ 

The audience joined in singing ‘* Rock of Ages,” after which 
the Rev. George R. Crooks, editor of The Methodist, was intro- 
duced as the representative of Bishop Simpson, who was un- 
able to be present. He made an eloquent address, illustrating 
the unity of all Christians in Christ as their Redeemer. 

The next paper read was by the Dean of Canterbury, on 
“Christian Union consistent with Denominational Distine- 
tions.” He took the ground that diversity of opinion is a 
necessary incident of human nature imperfectly informed 
and developed ; that identity of opinion cannot precede the 
perfection of the heavenly state. ‘If thus the knowledge of 
all of us is imperfect; if our state is not one of attainment, 
but one of progress; if at the most we are feelers and seckers 
after God, our feeling toward those who with us are seekers 
after God should be one not of hostility but of love. We fall 
far short ourselves of what we would gladly know; and if 
they fall short, too, or hold what we do not hold, and reject 
what we accept, yet they are engaged in the same quest as 
Ourselves, and this very diversity is a necessary condition of 
our general advance. Look where you will, truth and the 
Bible are nowhere valued except where there is discussion 
and debate and controversy about them. Go where there is 
that true mechanical unity which some men profess to value 
so much, where it is the Church’s business to settle what is 
the faith, and you will find all practical value of it gone. 
Wherever men value the Bible they will search it for them- 
selves ; will form opinions about it ; will discuss it ; and often, 
it may be, misunderstand and misuse it. So all things capa- 
ble of being used are capable of being misused. It is the 
necessary result of the imperfection of our nature. But 
where there is no controversy and divergence of opinion, it is 
because the truths of Revelation are put aside from man's 
transient life. Unless we would wish the Holy Scriptures 
thus to be as though they existed not, we may well be content 
with the existence of rival denominations. They are the re- 
sult of life, and without them there would be the torpor of 
death. Noone should judge another, ourselves standing at 
the bar, conscious of the many prejudices which have kept 
us away from the full light, sorrowing over the blindness of 
our passions and the weakness of our intellects and the one- 
sidedness of our reasons, which have made our beliefs so tan- 
gied a web of truth and falseness, well might we shrink from 
judging others. They, it may be, have sought the light more 
prayerfully and earnestly than we have, or, if not, yet our 
searching has been too imperfect to justify us in pronoun- 
cing their sentence. They, too, like ourselves, are under trial, 
but we are not the judges; and I feel sure that every one 
who really feels the heavy responsibility that rests upon us of 
searching out God’s truth and living by it will be so humbled 
by it as to think mainly of his own shortcomings, while those 
of his neighbors he would feel belonged to themselves.” 

The Rev. C. Dallas Marston, of London, next read a paper 
on the same subject. 

A Historical Sketch of the Alliance, by Rev. James Davis, 
the British Secretary, which time would not permit to be 
read, was put on file for publication with the proceedings. 

At the meeting in Dr. Crosby’s church, Fourth Avenue, the 
Rey. Dr. Caswell, late President of Brown University, pre- 
sided. The most interesting feature of the meeting was an 
address by the Rev. Mr. Sheshadrai, of Bombay, a convert from 
Brahminism. He appeared in the costume of his country, 
and attracted great attention. He gave an account of his 
conversion, of the peculiarities of Hindooism, and of mission- 
ary efforts in India. 

He was followed by the Rev. F. W. Conrad, D.D., of Phila- 
delphia, and the Rev. Mr. Fliedner, of Spain. 


AFTERNOON MEETING. 


At Association Hall the first paper read was by 
Bishop Bedell, of Ohio, on “ Spiritual and not Organic Union.” 
Denominational distinctions are necessary resylts of liberty 
of thought and action, but these are not incompatible with 
Spiritual union in Christ. 

Rey. Emile F. Cook, of Paris, followed with a paper on 
“The Communion of Saints,” in which he gave a history of 
the French branch of the Alliance. 

A paper on “ Interchange of Pulpits,’’ was next read by the 
Rev. F. W. Conrad, of Philadelphia. It wasa plea for larger 
freedom in this particular on the part of ministers of the 
various evangelical denominatlons. 
| It was then announced that a paper prepared by the late 
Merle D’ Aubigne would not be read, but would be published 
in theannals of the Alliance. 


At the meeting in Dr. Crosby's church, the Hon. Felix R. 
Brunot presided, and addresses were delivered by the Rey. 
Dr. Wilkes, of Canada, the Rey. Dr. Krummacher, of Ger- 
many, and the Rey, E. F, Cook, of Paris, 


— 





MASS MEETINGS ON SUNDAY. 


On Sunday evening two immense popular meetings 
were held—one in the Academy of Music, the other in Stein- 
way Hall. It is believed that the audiences in these two 
places numbered not less than 8,000 people. 

At the meeting in the Academy the Hon. Felix R. Brunot 
presided, making a strong introductory speech. The Rey. 
Dr. Knox, of Belfast, made an eloquent address, and was 
followed by the Rev. Mr. Shesadrai, of Bombay, the Rev. Dr. 
Coullin, of Paris, the Rev. Dr. Hodge, of Princeton, the Rev. 
Dr. Freemantle, of London, the Rev. W. F. Stevenson, of 
Dublin, the Rev. Dr. Lorriaux, of Paris, the Rev. Dr. Riggs, 
of London, Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, of St. Louis, and Charles 
Reed, M. P. 

At Steinway Hall thespeakers were Rev. Richard Smyth, of 
Ireland, the Rev. Stanley Leathes, of London, the Rev. L. C. 
Berkeley, of Ireland, the Dean of Canterbury, and the Rev. 
Hugh Miller, of Scotland. 





PUBLIC MEETINGS OF THE EVANGELICAL AL- 
LIANCE, 


Wednesday, Oct. 8. 
ASSOCIATION HALL—10 A.M. and2 p.m. Subject for the day: 
Protestantism and Romanism. 
BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MusIC—7 P.M. Addresses by for- 
eign Delegates and others. 
Thursday, Oct. 9. 
ASSOCIATION HALi—10 A.M. and 2 P.M. Subject for the day: 
Christianity and Civil Government, 
CHURCH OF THE DisciPLES—(Dr. Hepworth’'s)—7 P.M. Ad- 
dresses by foreign Delegates and others. 
Friday, Oct. 10. 
ASSOCIATION HALL—10 A.M. and2p.mM. Subject for the day: 
Christian Missions—Foreign and Domestic. 
ASSOCIATION HALL—7}4 P.M. Addresses in the German lan- 


uage. 
— Saturday, Oct. 11. 


ASSOCIATION Harti—l0 A.M. and2p.mM. Subject for the day: 

Christianity and Social Evils. 
Sunday, Oct. 12. 

Preaching in various churches by forcign ministers and 
others. 

ACADEMY OF Music—7¥¢ P.M. Closing service of the Confer- 
ence, with addresses and prayers in the several languages 
represented, 

To all the meetings admission is FREE. A limited number 
of reserved seats are sold ($10 each). As admissions are neces- 
sarily restricted to the capacity of the houses, tickets will be 
furnished gratuitously at the door in the order of application. 

The morning sessions of the Conference close at one 
o'clock P.M., when REFRESHMENTS are served in the upper 
lecture-room of Association Hall, free to all members of 
theConference. Others (ladies and gentlemen) may purchase 
tickets daily at the Hall. 

The afternoon sessions will begin at2 o'clock, and close at 5. 





Books and Authors, 





HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
Aftermath. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Boston: 

James R. Osgood & Co, 

There is in the very title of Mr. Longfellow’s new 
book, and in the little poem with which the book ends, 
a mournful hint which we are unwilling to receive. 
Authors are accustomed to explain in the beginning of 
their works any special application of significance 
which they intend that their titles shall bear; but in 
the work before us that explanation is kept back until 
the conclusion. It is in these plaintively sweet lines 
that Mr. Longfellow would attempt the imposs#le 
task of persuading us that with the accumulation of 
years upon his head the poet and the poet’s radiant 
faculties are growing old: 


** When the summer fields are mown, 
When the birds are fledged and flown, 
And the dry leaves strew the path ; 
With the falling of the snow, 
With the cawing of the crow, 
Once again the flelds we mow 
And gather in the aftermath. 


‘ Not the sweet new grass with flowers 
Is this harvesting of ours; 
Not the upland clover bloom: 
But the rowen mixed with weeds, 
Tangled tufts from marsh and meads, 
Where the poppy drops its seeds 
In the silence and the gloom.” 


These, indeed, are eloquent and tender words; but 
the exquisite melody of them, and all the old-time art 
and grace in the sentiment which they render, are the 
sufficient refutation, if any were needed, of the argu- 
ment which they are shapen to enforce. No; our il- 
lustrious poet has indeed reached the autumn of his 
life’s year, but it is an autumn laden and most bounti- 
ful with golden fruit. And in this autumnal harvest- 
ing, in spite of the poet’s asseveration, we discover, 
not 





“the rowen mixed with weeds, 
Tangled tufts from marsh and meads,”’ 


but all the sweetness and bloom of the summer which 
has gone. ; 

The larger part of this volume is made up of the 
eight concluding stories in The Tales of a Wayside Inn. 
It is just ten years since the publication of these tales 
began, and it is safe to say that nearly all cultivated 
people who read English have grown familiar with 
their beauty and sadness and mirth; and it will be like 
the decisive and formal closing of some epoch in hu- 
man life to have the series brought to an end. How 
many hundreds of thousands of readers, in all lands 
shined upon by the sun of good letters, have during 
these ten years formed a personal intimacy with the 





little group of tale-tellers in that cosy inn by the way- 
side. It seems to us that we should know at a glance, 
anywhere in the world, and greet as old friends, “‘ the 
theologian,” *‘ the Spanish Jew,” “ the student,” “ the 
Sicilian,” “ the poet,” * the musician,” and “ the land- 
lord.”” In the pang of their separation we ourselves 
feel asort of trouble, and we enter with quick sympathy 
into the gentle melancholy of the lines which dismiss 
these friendly strangers—no mere airy forms—upon 
their sundered paths: 


*“* Uprose the sun ; and every guest, 
Uprisen, was soon equipped and dressed 
For journeying home and cityward ; 

The old stage-coach was at the door, 
With horses harnessed, long before 

The sunshine reached the withered sward 
Beneath the oaks, whose branches hoar 
Murmured: ‘ Farewell forevermore.’ 


*** Farewell,’ the portly landlord cried ; 

* Farewell,’ the parting guests replied, - 
But little thought that nevermore 
Their feet would pass that threshold o’er ; 
That nevermore together there 
Would they assemble, free from care, 
To hear the oak’s myterious roar, 
And breathe the wholesome country air. 


** Where are they now? What lands and skies 
Paint pictures in their friendly eyes? 
What hope deludes, what promise cheers, 
What pleasant voices fill their ears? 

Two are beyond the salt sea waves, 
And three already in their graves. 
Perchance the living still may look 
Into the pages of this book, 

And see the days of long ago 

Floating and fleeting to and fro, 

As in the well-remembered brook 

They saw the inverted landscape gleam, 
And their own faces, like a dream, 
Look up upon them from below.” 


As the Tales of a Wayside Inn here reach their 
final pause in a part third, so the Birds of Passage, 
which in the two previous “ Flights’ contain some of 
Longfellow’s most profoundly emotional verses, in 
this book came to “ Flight the Third ’—which we hope 
will not be their last. Here, among others, are ‘‘ Vox 
Populi,” ‘* The Haunted Chamber,” “‘ Fata Morgana,” 
“The Brook and the Wave,” and * The Challenge.” 
The last poem, by the way, is singularly fuli of feeling 
and powerful in utterance, and it rings out with a cry 
like the long wail of agony and indignation from the 
myriads who form the great army of human poverty 
and wretchedness. The poem is founded on a story of 
which the poet professes to have “a vague remem- 
brance”’ 

* In some ancient Spanish legend 
Or chronicle of old.’’ 


This stor7 is of one Don Diego de Ordofiez, who sallied 
forth from a besieging army and challenged 


* All the people of Zomora, 
Both the born and the unborn,” 


besides the dead who were in their graves, and the 
water, wine, oil, and bread of the citizens. This uni- 
versal and tremendous challenge suggests to the poet 
another one of a different sort, and still more tremen- 
dous: 


“ There is a greater army, 
That besets us round with strife, 
A starving numberless army, 
At all the gates of life. 


“ The poverty-stricken millions 
Who challenge our wine and bread, 
And impeach us all as traitors, 
Both the living and the dead. 


* And whenever I sit at the banquet, 
Where the feast and song are high, 
Amid the mirth and the music 
I can hear that fearful cry. 


** And hollow and haggard faces 
Look into the lighted hall, 
And wasted-hands are extended 
To catch the crumbs that fall. 


* For within there is light and plenty, 
And odors fill the air; 
But without there is cold and darkness, 
And hunger and despair. 


** And there in the camp of famine, 
In wind and cold and rain, 
Christ, the great Lord of the army, 
Lies dead upon the plain. 
HORSE-TALK. 

The Perfect Horse: How to know him, how to breed him, how 
to train him, how to shoe him, how to drive him. By Wil- 
liam H. H. Murray. With an Introduction by Rey. Henry 
Ward Beecher: and a Treatise on Agriculture and the 
Horse, by Hon. George B. Loring. Boston: James R. Os- 
good & Co. 

Rational Horse-Shoeing, by Wildair. With Illustrations. 
New York: Wynkoop & Hallenbeck. 

‘*] purpose in this volume,” says tho eloquent 
pastor of the Park Street church, ‘to treat of the 
most noble and useful of domestic animals—the horse. 
I desire to put into a small compass and cheap form 
the result of many years of reading and observation, 
that every farmer’s boy in New England may have in 
his possession a book which shall contain within its 
covers enough of instruction to qualify him to breed, 
train, and drive, buy and sell horses intelligently and 
profitably. This is my hope. . . . If any should 
express surprise that one in my profession should de- 
Vote his leisure to such a purpose, I haye merely to say, 
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That to me it has been a labor of tove in the first place 
for the noble animal of which I write, and whose ex- 
istence and services have ever been and are to-day 
closely connected with the commercial, social, and re- 
ligious development of the country; and in the second 
place, I acknowledge the presence in my heart of a 
desire to associate myself in every honorable way with 
that class of my countrymen to which, by birth, early 
education, and present aspiration, I belong—the agri- 
cultural class,” 

It is in this spirit that Mr. Murray has constructed 
bis book, and he has made a book which no man— 
even though he be a minister—need be ashamed of. 
In a style of perfect simplicity, chatting rather than 
formally discoursing, and unfolding his topics with 
clearness and a sort of contagious enthusiasm, Mr. 
Murray has, we think, succeeded in doing what Mr. 
Beecher hoped he would do—he has made “a standard 
book”? on the horse. It is evident throughout that 
the writing of this book has been a joy unto him, and 
that in talking about horses Mr. Murray is at home. 
The value of his own work is not a little increased 
by the contribution of Mr. George B. Loring upon the 
agricultural relations and utilities of the four-footed 
hero of this book; while the volume itself, in its 
ample proportions, rich paper, great clear type, su- 
perb illustrations, and richly decorated binding is—if 
we may use a pregnant Westernism—a regular horse of 
a book. 

Of course, there is one aspect of the case which will 
occur to all readers, and of which Mr. Murray has 
spoken in the passage which we have already quoted. 
A book about the horse is by no means a novelty; but 
for a minister to write such a book is, indeed, a fact 
which may very safely be called fresh. But why 
should he not? After all the gibes and solemn witti- 
cisms shall have been poked at Mr. Murray, will some 
one be good enough to rise and explain wherein Mr. 
Murray has violated the spirit of his profession? 
**Many men,”’ says Mr. Beecher in his introduction to 
the book, ‘‘ think horse culture a theme unbecoming a 
moral teacher. Not long ago many people thought 
that good folks ought not to own good horses; that a 
fast horse was a sign of a fast man; and that only pub- 
licans and sinners had aright to nags that could trot 
inside of 2.40; while the righteous were doomed to am- 
ble through life on dull, fat, family horses, fit only for 
a plow or a funeral. It isa part of the same foolish 
prejudice which marvels how a preacher could write a 
book on horses. ‘ Would St. Paul,’ say they, ‘ pause to 
write on the horse?’ If he had lived in our time he 
certainly would, if he felt moved thereto and per- 
ceived that thereby he might contribute, directly or 
indirectly, to the great interests of political economy 
as included in Christian civilization. From time out 
of mind husbandry bas been deemed a proper pursuit 
for clergymen. But what topic in husbandry is more 
important and better worthy of dignified treatment 
than the history and culture of that noble animal, the 
horse? For love’s sake, for the sake of social life, for 
eminent moral reasons, the horse deserves to be bred, 
trained, and cared for with scrupulous care; and if a 
minister can teach men how to doit. it is not abandon- 
ing his profession, but pursuing a remote department 
of it, which has too long already been left to men who 
look upon the horse as an instrumeat chiefly of gam- 
bling gains or of mere physical plessure.”’ 

Although Mr. Murray has a chapter on ‘* The Horse’s 
Foot and how to Shoe it,” we think it appropriate to 
associate with his book another and a much smaller 
one, devoted to that particular topic. For ages the 
horse has suffered from man’s neglect and his inexpert- 
ness in arming with proper defenses the feet of this 
dumb and helpless companion of his toils, and the sys- 
tem of horse-shoeing here tucidly ex pounded is intend- 
ed to call attention to a method whereby the labors of 
the horse shall be lightened, his feet preserved in a 
natural and healthy state, and his life greatly pro- 
longed. 

So with both of these books we are well satisfied; 
aud as to the opinions which the horses themselves 
may entertain upon these works Gevoted to their wel- 
fare and honor, we have the assurance of George 


“Eliot that ‘‘ they ask no questions; they pass no criti- 


cisms.”’ 
NOTES. 

In a recent number, we spoke with high com- 
mendation of an important contribution to the bio- 
graphical history of Methodism given to us in The Oz- 
ford Methodists, by the Rev. L. Tyerman, who has al- 
ready won great distinction by his lives of John and 
Samuel Wesley. We have now to mention that Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co. have imported copies of the En- 
glish edition of this work, bearing the imprint of Hod- 
der & Stoughton, London. 

Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale, who published her first 
book just fifty years ago, and whose long career has 
been illustrated by numerous writings in history, bio- 
graphy, description, poetry and prose-fiction, shows 
her versatility as well as her well-preserved force, by 
compiling in her eighty-third year a New Cook Book, 
which is just published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

To what may be called the literature of finance, 
two very remarkable contributions have been lately 
made by two very remarkable men. One is the Poli- 
tics and Mysteries of Life Insurance, by Elizur Wright, 
published by Lee & Shepard. The other is Lombard 
Street, by Walter Bagehot, and is republished from the 
London edition by Scribner, Armstrong & Co. Itisa 





clear-headed and admirably worded description of the 
English money-market. 


The railroad question being up for hot discus- 
sion at present, there is so much additional reason for 
the wide circulation of a book so full of the meat of 
precise facts as Henry V. Poor’s Manual of the Rail- 
roads of the United States, for 1873-74. The book, 
which is published by H. V. & H. W. Poor, of New 
York, and admirably made up, “‘ puts into a small par- 
cel,” as the younger Mr. Weller would express it, all 
attainable information about railroads, their mileage, 
stocks, bonds, cost, traffic, earnings, expenses, and or- 
ganizations, together with a sketch of their rise, prog- 
ress, and influence. 


The audience addressed by Mr. Beecher with the 
living voice every Sunday seems to be a vast one; but 
it is but a handful compared with the incalculable 
throng whom he afterwards addresses each week in 
type. The convenience of these hundreds of thous- 
ands who thus “ hear him with their eyes’’ issomething 
to be considered, and we are glad that, for their sakes, 
the form in which Plymouth Pulpit is to be published 
has undergone a change. The tenth volume has now 
been completed. We have just received from J. B. 
Ford & Co. the first number of the new series. The 
form of the page is somewhat reduced in length and 
made more shapely and manageable, while it retains 
the large clear open type by which its reading is made 
so pleasant to eyes that are old or weary or sick. 


In our paper for April 23, 1873, we noticed Pot- 
ter’s Complete Bible Encyclopedia, edited by the Rev. 
Wm. Blackwood, D. D., LL. D., and published by John 
E. Potter & Co., Philadelphia. Our reference was 
based on an inspection of the first four parts. We have 
since received parts 5 to 12 inclusive; and we now 
strongly reiterate our former commendation of this 
great enterprise. Each succeeding part shows a sus- 
tained fidelity and power in all departments of the 
work. 

In his Synoptical Lectures on the Books of Holy 
Scripture, the first series of which is just published by 
Robert Carter & Brothers, the Rev. Donald Fraser of 
Edinburgh gives an admirable specimen of one very 
effective method of preaching. He holds that “ the 
proof-text system of dealing with Scripture has been 
pernicious in so far as it has induced fragmentary 
knowledge, capricious interpretation, and the sever- 
ance of sentences and clauses from their proper con- 
nection in order to sustain a dogmatic position or con- 
troversial point.’”’” Asan occasional substitute for this, 
Mr. Fraser is accustomed to indicate in a series of ser- 
mons ‘the scope of each book of Scripture, and to 
furnish in brief a compend or digest of its contents.” 
The volume before us is his survey of Scripture from 
Genesis to the Song of Solomon. Mr. Fraser has a 
happy skill in the conduct of his plan, and his example 
might be made very stimulative and instructive if 
studied by other pastors. 

The admirable taste exhibited in the musical 
publications of Mr. Louis Meyer, of Philadelphia, has 
heretofore elicited our cordial commendation. In the 
two volumes before us, the Concordia, and Golden 
Treasury of Piano Lyrics, he continues to manifest 
the true missionary spirit in presenting the very best 
selections of acknowledged masters, and only those 
that will improve the taste and extend the knowledge 
of the student in the right direction. The Concordia 
comprises twelve books of twelve pages each of selec- 
tions of sacred music for the organ, melodeon, or 
piano, from the works of the classic masters. We 
have not space to enumerate even a portion here, but 
all are chosen with a refined and discriminating judg- 
ment, and are a valuable contribution to the musical 
repertoire of all who love good music. The Golden 
Treasury is of a similar character in the piano school 
only. It contains thirty gems of the first masters, in- 
structive and beneficial. Such music is a welcome an- 
tidote to the seemingly endless issue of trashy publica- 
tions which tickle the fancy and debase the taste of 
young musicians. Besides these books, we have also 
from Mr. Meyer a collection of sheet music, on which 
we find the names of Beethoven, Haydn, Lichner, 
Hummel, Jungmann, Krug, Spindler, Voss, Baum- 
felder, Egghard, Reinecke, Schumann, Heller, Bach, 
Weber, Raff, Wolff, Neeb, Mendelssohn, Handel, Vogt, 
Le Couppey, and.other composers whose names are 
now a safe guarantee of the excellence of their works. 


Upon the whole, it would be hard to find a more 
satisfactory method of giving to our readers a faithful 
idea of the value of Professor Arnold Guyot’s Physical 
Geography, just published by Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co., than to quote the opinion of it expressed by the 
most competent judge of such matters in America. 
Professor Agassiz, from his schoo] on Penikese Island, 
wrote the other day that this book “‘ isin every part an 
original production, in which the present knowledge 
upon the subject is carefully sifted, and in a masterly 
manner combined with the author’s own and exten- 
sive investigations. To say only that it will be the 
best possible guide for students, would be to overlook 
the fact that it must also be the trustworthy compan- 
ion of every investigator of kindred topics.” 

Dr. C. 8. Henry, who is what might be called a 
veteran observer, who knows men and books and life, 
and is a good hater, has thrown together some *‘ papers 
from his study-table drawer,” and has made a book of 
them, which he calls, About Men and Things. His 
papers, he says modestly, ‘‘do not pretend to be any 





very great things;"’ yet he hopes that they ‘“‘ may be of 
sufficient interest to repay perusal.’’ We think that 
this moderate hope is quite justifiable. ‘Success in 
Life,” “The Blunder of Being Without a Heart,” “The 
Blunder of Being Without a Conscience,” and “‘ Doing 
our own Work,” are a few of the topics talked about; 
and they are talked about in a racy, thoroughly sensi- 
ble and vivacious fashion. 


Mr. W. H. Littlejohn of Allegan, Michigan, has, 
in a book entitled The Constitutional Amendment, 
(published by the Seventh Day Adventist Publishing 
Association, Battle Creek, Mich.), argued with uncom- 
mon ability, and with great candor and good feeling, 
against the proposed religious amendment to the Con- 
stitution. He thinks that the agitation for that 
amendment, though “ostensibly inaugurated in the 
interest of the Kingdom of Christ, will ultimately 
prove most destructive of religious liberty.” 


It is with an enthusiasm that seems to be both 
patriotic and literary, that Mr. Charles McKnight, of 
Pittsburgh, has devoted himself to the composition of 
an historical novel founded upon the strife between 
France and England, a hundred and twenty years ago, 
for the possession of Fort Duquesne, the site of the 
town in which the author resides. His book is called 
Old Fort Duquesne, and is published by the People’s 
Monthly Publishing Co. There are those who require 
the pill of history to be sugar-coated with fiction; and 
in the very glowiug and picturesque form in which 
Mr. McKnight tells his story, such readers may find 
themselves beguiled delightfully into the perusal of a 
romantic and thrilling chapter of American history. 
We cannot too much praise the thoroughness with 
which Mr. McKnight has imbued his mind with the 
facts of the story on which he has founded his novel. 
He has thus succeeded in giving great vivacity to his 
narrative, and in keeping it faithful to the truth of 
history, not only in large matters, but in those lesser 
ones of costume, phraseology, personal habits, and 
topography. For ourselves, decidedly the best part 
of the book is what we encounter after finishing the 
story—namely, an appendix made up of very copious 
and valuable historical notes, and forming the authen- 
tic justification of the imaginative details of the text. 

In the lower classes of our universities, and in 
the higher ones of our academies, there has long been 
felt the want of a good text-book in English philology. 
Many inadequate attempts have been made to satisfy 
this want; and the men among us who could do it 
perfectly—such as Whitney, of Yale, Child, of Har- 
vard, Corson, of Cornell, March, of Lafayette—seem 
not to have set about the task. Weare inclined to 
think that a very happy approximation to what 
teachers of English have been looking for, has at last 
came to us from the hands of a rugged and hearty 
English scholar, the Rev. John Earle, M. A., Rector of 
Swanswick, formerly Fellow and Tutor in Oriel Col- 
lege, and sometime Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the 
University of Oxford. His book is The Philology of 
the English Tongue, of which we have from Macmillan 
& Co., of London and New York, the second edition 
revised and enlarged. ‘Our knowledge of language,”’ 
says Mr. Earle, ‘“‘has been too broken and divided: we 
have most of us known our language best vernacu- 
larly, and another best grammatically. Something 
would be gained if our cultivation of language could 
be rather more centred upon the mother tongue, so 
that our vernacular and our philological acquirements 
might support each other.’’ With this wise purpose, 
and pursuing the method of finding ‘a path through 
most familiar ground up to philological principles,” 
the author has constructed his manual, giving first a 
succinct but lucid and animated historic sketch of the 
rise and progress of the English language, and then 
twelve chapters on such topics as the English alphabet, 
spelling and pronunciation, the verbal group, thenoun 
group, the pronoun group, the link-word group, syn- 
tax, compounds and prosody. We are inclined to 
consider this incomparably the best text-book we 
have yet seen on English philology. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 


wit be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers wilt 
confer a favor by eee Ge advising us of any omission in this respect. 


Accompanying memora f prices are desirable in all cases.) 
Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
“Adventures by Sea IE ck kccnenctacs Porter & Coates. 2.50 


Bain, Alexander, ** Mind and Body.’’......... D. Appleton & Co. 
Bennett, Emerson, * The Outlaw’s DDaiigir.” neneesneasesecoocee 
Clax Remon & Haffelfinger. 1.50 
Bible en Mary Cowal parts 8 to 16..... thn B Potter & Co., each 50 
Clarke, Mary Cowden, “ The Girlhood of Shakespeare’ 8 Hero- 
in am’s Sons. 2.50 
Girardin, Madame de, and Others, ** The Cross of. of Berny.” hinees 


‘oates 1.50 
Guinness, Mrs. Grattan, “ She Spake of Him.”’..........+++..-++++ 
Filoart, Mrs., “ The Boy with an Ide 


Robert ‘cuaiiss & Brothers. 1.25 
utnam’s Sons. 1.75 


Hodges, D. F., “The Morning Star,” “and * ‘Golden ray etl 
epar 

Hooker, abate Beecher, ‘* Womanhood: Its Sanctities and 
ACNE cc cenronscnncecoucccnasscnscscoeseabe Lee & Shepard. 40 

Hudson, en. H.N., * Hudson’s School- Ghakespesse. ”(VolL.I1I1.) 
Ginn Brothers. 2.50 

“ Journey of af ife, re Robert Cube & Brothers. £ 

, “Simplified Interest Tables.”.J.G. Shaw & Co. 3.00 


Law, Hen g Re 
Maclaren, / lexander, “Sermons Preached in weenmnnener-~ % 1.50 
STN asss0ceceesoernsneansasenensaneneetanabbtenieosceaaaned ac 
Mathews, Neaieads H., “ Fanny’s suey DE cicankeiahnccgoes 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 1.25 
Newton, John, “* Complete Works.” AKobert Carter & —— 8.00 
* Perilous Incidents in the Lives of Sailors and T oy ae 
Porter & Coates. 2.50 
Power, Ror, * B., ** Truffle Nepl: ews.’ ora ‘Robert Gn iarter & Bros. 1.00 
Y ‘Morals of Manners Putnam’s Sons.- 60 
ib Ea onal Horse Shoeing.” Wynkoop & Hallenbeck. 
Wood, Mrs. Henry, * “The Master of Greylands Mme Bros. 1.75 
Wright, Julia Me fair, * Romain Kalabris.”....Porter & Coates. 2.00 
Younge, Charlotte M., “ Pillars of the House.” (2 vols) 3.50 


We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations: 


Van Nostrand’s Eclectic Hnggnoerine—Sertonor’ 's Monthly—The Forte 
nightly Review—New York. The Penn Monthly—Philadelphia, The 
Overland Monthiy—Ban Francisco, 
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LIFE INSURANCE. 


A PRESENT NECESSITY. 

HE necessity of the present day is 

to find an investment in which the 
investor can place entire confidence, feel- 
ing assured that the money he has laid 
past for the future benefit either of him- 
self or of his family will not be swept 
away through some financial disaster 
over which he has no control. The means 
which everyone should adopt to secure 
this end is to be found in Life Insurance 
companies, and more too, for beyond 
giving greater security than banks it 
guarantees a present amount in the event 
of death, which cannot be realized by 
any other means. The Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, some time since, referred to this 
subject, and the remarks then penned are 
forcibly appropriate at the present time: 

“Tt is every man’s duty to provide for 
his family. That provision must include 
its future contingent condition. That 
provision, in so far as it is material, men 
ordinarily ‘seek to secure by their own 
accumulations and investments. Butall 
these are uncertain. The man that is 
rich to-day, by causes beyond his reach 
is poor to-morrow. A war in China, a 
Tevolution in Europe, a rebellion in 
America, overrule ten thousand fortunes 
in every commercial community. 

But, in Life Insurance there are no 
risks or contingencies. Other invest- 
ments may fail. A house may burn 
down. Banks may break and their stock 
be worthless. Bonds and mortgages may 
be seized for debt, and all property or 
evidences of property may fall into the 
bottomless gulf of bankruptcy. But 
money secured to your family by Life 
Insurance will go to them without fail or 
interruption, provided you have used 
due discretion in the selectien of a sound 
and honorable Insurance Company. Of 
two courses, one of which may leave your 
family destitute, and the other of which 
assures them a comfortable support at 
your decease, can there be a doubt which 
is to be chosen? Can there be a doubt 
about duty?” 

In the hands of such a company as the 
United States Life Insurance Company 
of New York, everyone can place the 
utmost reliance. The management is 
conducted on purely business principles, 
and on a basis of the strictest economy, 
by which the policy-holders reap every 
possible benefit. 














Now is the season for replenishing your 
homes with Carpets and Curtains. All in 
want are invited to visit Messrs. Foster 
and Bros.’ Warehouse, 309 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn. They exhibit an elegant stock 
of all grades of Carpets, and a large as- 
sortment of Lace Curtains and Uphol- 
stery Goods. 





FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY WARE- 
HOUSES, 292 and 294 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Before you purchase give us a call. 

Lane & Nav. 





Wriicox & GreBs SEWING MACHINE 
AT VIENNA.—The awards to the various sewing 
machine companies represented at the Vienna 
Exhibition were based partly upon progress 
and partly upon present substantial merit. 

veral machines were duly complimented 
upon the progress ha} have made of late years, 
but the Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine re- 
= the highest award for substantial 


Park Towns, SEASIDE Towns, CEME- 
TERIES, LANDSCAPE GARDENING, COUNTRY 
PLACEs.—Robert Morris Copeland has made 

lans for 12 Park Towns, 19 Cemeteries, and 

Public and Private Estates. He furnishes 
advice, plans and superintendence for all kinds 
of suburban and rural improvements. Offices 
—19 City Exchange, Boston, Mass. ; 705 Sansom 
St. Fruadelphia, and Ridley Park, Delaware 
op PR 


THE LONG EVENINGS are now i 
} NINGS coming, 
and the children should have good games A 
help pass them enn. Avilude, with its 
birds and their descriptions, is the best ever 
peemes. Sold by all booksellers and toy 
ealers, or sent post-paid, on receipt of seven- 
ty-five cents, by West & Lee, Worcester, Mass. 
From its meritorious character deserves 
the widest circulation.”—Banner of Light. 


—- 


COLGATE & Co.’s new perfume for the hand- 
kerchiet, “* CASHMERE Bouquet,” will be appre- 
ciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 


and peculiar fra, 5 
the same name. france of their toilet soap of 


| 
THE Toilet and Family So 
£ ‘ar Soaps manu- 
factured by CHas. S. nosis & Co, are ac- 


knowledged by ali t 
the ket, y all to pe the finest Soaps in 


IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 


HE Publishers of the Christian 
Union have been strongly urged, 
from various quarters, during the past 
year, to tender their services to their sub- 
scribers in the matter of aiding them to 
invest money in first-class securities. 
Owing to the extensive business connec- 
tions which have grown up between the 
Christian Union and the leading finan- 
cial houses, who are continuously adver- 
tising railroad bonds and other securities 
in the paper, the Publishers find them- 
selves able to offer the following impor- 
tant accommodation : 

Parties wishing to invest money, to re- 
invest coupons or dividends, or to con- 
vert securities of one kind into others, 
may send the same to the Christian 
Union Office, and their business will be 
promptly attended to without charge 
or expense to them. In all cases we will 
undertake to send to inquirers the most 
authentic information attainable regard- 
ing securities; but when investments are 
ordered they must be accompanied by 
plain instructions, so that no misunder- 
standings may arise. Communications in 
regard to these matters must be addressed 
to “J. B. Forp & Co., Bond Department, 
Christian Union Office, 27 Park Place, 
New York.” This will insure immediate 
attention; and as, besides the general re- 
sponsibility of the house, this business 
will be in especial charge of one who has 
for years been engaged in the wide and 
successful negotiation of such securities, 
entire confidence may be felt in its judi- 
cious mangement. 

The offer, then, comprises: 1. A reliable 
source of information concerning securi- 
ties; 2. Competent, responsible and trust- 
worthy Agents to transact the business; 
3. The saving of all Brokers’ Commissions 
by means of the business relations of this 
paper with the great financial houses. 

J. B. FORD & CO., 
Publishers, Christian Union. 








That Living Gasometer, 


the stomach, generates acetous and car- 

| bonic acid gas. Both are destructive to the 
teeth. SOZODONT counteracts their corrosive 
operation, and neutralizes all impurities that 
tend to injure the teeth, or defile the breath. 





\ RS. C. C. THOMSON continues to 
mt purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of Referenees If samples are wanted, 
enclose 25c. 39 East 35d Street, New York. 








WRENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 
. inany quantities. Send for Circular. 
Mme. L, CENDRIER, 
636 Broadway, N. Y. 





BK & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
4. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan, CHROMOS AND 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
a specialty. 

anufacturers of Photographic Materials. 





| FAIRS, CONCERTS, WEDDINGS, BALLS, 

and Church purposes—the Adelphi Hall, 
corner 7th Ave. and 52d St., newly refitted and fres- 
coed. Inquire of 8. M. FISCHER, 408 pry tg J. 
B. BLOOMINGDALE, %8 Third Ave., or at the Hall, 
from 7.30 to 10 P. M. 





AKE your DYEING and CLEANING to the 
NEW YORK DYEING AND PRINTING ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, Staten Island, 9 Duane St., 752 Broad- 
way, and 610 Sixth Avenue, New York, and lé6 and 
168 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn. 





Great Juvenile Magazine, 36 


WHA T cents a year, with superb 


rEeY pages, 40 
NEXT? new CHROMO, * WEALTH OF THE 
Woops,” by first mail. Agents wanted. Say where 
you saw this. JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, Chicago 





(THE SILVER WEDDING 
EXERCISES 


OF 
PLYMOUTILT CHURCH, 
(Rev. H. W. BEECHER’S,) 





As reported by T. J. Exixurywoop, and 
edited for the Executive Committee of 
Arrangements by Horatio (C. KING. 
A handsome octavo of about 100 pages. 
Chocolate paper covers,25 cts. Bound in 
extra cloth, 50 cts. 

Will be mailed postpaid to any address, 
on receipt of price, or can be had through 
Booksellers. 


Apply to J. B. FORD & CO., 
Christian Union Office, 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 





FIRST CLASS BUSINESS FOR A 
ok reliable man, with the assurance of making 
from $2,000 to $3,000 a year, can be secured in con- 
nection with an Agency for the exclusive sale of 
works by HENRY WARD BEECHER, WM. CULLEN 
BRYANT, HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, &c. Write 
for particulars to J. B. FORD & CO., New York; 








Boston ; Chicago; or San Francisco, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








MUSIC, &e. 
THE BEST MUSIC BOOKS 


For your work this season, are 
The “JOY,” by P. P. Buss. 


For Classes, Choruses, and Conventions. Speci- 
men copy, by mail, for 75 cts.; $7.50 per dozen. 











a] \¢ ‘ TsW ‘ Toa rel 
SranparD Concert CuorvuseEs 
By H. R. PALMER. 
For advanced Classes and Chorus Societies. 
Specimen, by mail, 75 cts.; $7.50 per dogen. 


Root’s Model Organ Method, 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


The latest and best Instruction Book for Cabinet 
Organs. Specimen copy, by mail, $2.50. 


SCIIOOL OF SINGING, 


By F. W. ROOT. 
A Book intended to clear away all Mystery from 
the Art of Singing. Specimen copy, by mail, $3.00. 








Good Teachers will remember the “ GLORY,” 
by Geo. F. Root. The “SONG KING,” by H. RB. 
PALMER. 


For sale by Book and Music Dealers everywhere. 
Published by 


J. CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
THE BEST 
NEW SINGING BOOKS. 








CHOICE TRIOS. For High Schools and 
Seminaries. By W.S8. Tilden. Just out...81. 


RIVER OF LIFE. For Sabbath Schools. 
By Perkins, Bentley, and Forty other Com- 


IN 5s cnisnasevunhesnntabagesse rane dcabenneee 35c. 
CHEERFUL VOLCES. For Common 
Schools. By L. O. Emerson................50C. 
HOUR OF SINGING. For High Schools. 
By Emerson and Tildem..............ceeeeeees $1. 
STANDARD. For Choirs, Conventions, 
&c. By Emerson and Palmer............ $1.50 
DEVOTIONAL CHIMES. For Social Meet- 
Cts. Bi Bed TR cnccccvcvccvccscseseseed 75e. 
MUSICAL TREASURE. For the Parlor. 


(Vocal and Instrumental.)................ £2.50. 
Seven admirably constructed books, whose sales 
are to be numbered by the hundred thousand; so 
perfectly is each fitted to the popular taste. 
t#” Either book sent, post-paid, for the retail 
price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston. 








—_— NEW ENCORE SONGS. 
‘* Picking Cherries Down the Lane,” 


AND 
“HAPPY HOURS,” 
Ry MILLARD. Sent by Mail. Price each, 40 
cents. Eminently the best songs of the season, and 
everywhere received with immense applause. 


(h 
Just the very latest out,” 
A NEW COMIC SONG—go00d thing. Sent by 


mail. Price 3 cents. 


GETZES NEW SCHOOL 


PARLOR ORGAN, 
Lightens the Labor of Teacher and Scholar. 
To be had at all Book and Music Stores. Sent by 
mail. Price, $2.50. “ 

CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 
FOR THE 
PIANO. 

Endorsed by the profession as the best, most 
thorough, most attractive, and teaches in the most 
direct manner, suited to pupils of every grade of 


study, preparing the more advanced for Thorough 
Bass. Sent by mail. Price $3.75. 





\ JILL BE READY IN SEPTEMBER. 
The latest and best Choir Book, 


“THE SABBATH,” 


Contains the good old standard tunes for Church 
Choirs of all denominations, and pretty melodies 
by eminent authors. Price $1.50. Sent by mail. 
Sample copy, $1.00. 


TIOODS 
MUSICAL MANUAL 


Is the best Musical Text Book, contains valuable 
little information. Sent by mail. Price 40 cts. 


LEE & : SENT FREE T 
wALker’s Musical Almanac XNYa'ppness. 
LEE & Warere, ™ 3 St., 


*hiladelphia. 


The New Hymn and Tune Book, 
(THE TRIBUTE OF PRAISE! 


FOR THE USE OF 


Congregations, Choirs, Social Meetings, 
The Family Circle and the 
Sunday School. 


Prepared under the personal supervision and di- 
rection of DR. EBEN TOURJEE. whose en- 
thusiastic and successful labors in bebalf of true 
church music are well known. Eminent authori- 
ties combine in pronouncing it THE BEST HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK IN EXISTENCE! 

It is a handsome octavo of 352 pages, containing | 
324 Melodies, and 727 Hymns. 

A_PSALTER, containing selections from the 
Psalms of David, arranged to be read responsively, | 
is incorporated in one edition. Price without | 
Psalter, #1; r hundred. Sample copy by | 
mail, postpaid, for 8 cents. Psalter edition, $1.25: | 
#100 per hundred. Sample copy by mail #1.10. 

Published by M. H, SARGENT, Congrcgatioual 
Publishing House, Boston, Mass, 





N*®* MUSIC! 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


J. L, PETERS, 599 Broadway, N. Y., 
and mailed, post-paid, on receipt of marked price. 


Danse Cubaine.. 
Maypole March.. 


-Kinkel. 80 4 
The Toast. Brindisi. i 


Mueller. 
Tonel. ot] 





Instrum > 
Dat makes me noddings out. Song and Dance. 
Maywood. 3% 
Get up and shut the Door. Comic Song. Hays. 35 
Jennie, the Flower of Kildare. Song and Cho. 


tewart. 
Lost and Cast Away. one and Cho. Hays. 3 
My Love sleeps under the Daisies. Song and 
eS sexeosn>ekhniamnee Persley. 30 
’Neath the White and Purple Blossoms. Song 
GE GG ccccccacceccncgncsecssecs Persley. Bi 
Nora is Dreaming of You. Song and ——— 


Oysters and Wine at 2 A. M. pong. Stewart. Bus 
ill he come Home to-night, Mother? Danks. 3 


Sedgwick’s Perfect and Complete Methods. 


For the German Accordion. .........+.-+sesee0e+ 
Complete Method..............+. 
For the French Accordion...... 
Complete Method.... .......... 
For the German Concertina.... 
Complete Method............... 
For the English Concertina.... 
Complete Method..........-.scceeccecceeeecseeee 








Now Ready, the Second Edition of 


THE CLUSTER, 


For Schools, Choirs, Conventions, etc. 
Price, $1.0 each ; $13.50 per dozen. 


“Peters? Musical Monthly” 
FOR SEPTEMBER, Price 3 cents, 


Contains ten Pieces of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, worth $ in sheet form. Send for sample 
copy. 








Every Sewing Machine Doubled 
in Value by 


PALMER’S 
COMBINATION ATTACHMENT, 


For all Sewing Machines, 


The perfection of making and arranging every style of 
Dress Trimming with as much ease and sim- 
plicity as running up an ordinary seam, 
with some New and entirely Orig- 
inal Accomplishments. 


And all without Basting. 
1—It prepares the Milliners’ Fold better than 
can be done by hand. 


2—It prepares Milliners’ Fold with different 
colors and pieces of goods at one operas 
tion. 

3—It prepares and places a fold in any seam 
perfectly, without basting. 

4—It prepares and puts a double or singie 
fold on the edge of a band. 

5—It cords bias bands, 


6—It prepares and applies a double French hem 
finish. 


7—It prepares a cord welt perfectly. 


8 It prepares and places a cord welt in any 
seam without basting. 


9—It prepares a cordwelt, at the same time gath- 
ering and placing the welt in the gath- 
ering seam, sewing ittoa plain band, if 
desired, at one operation. 


10—It does plain gathering. 


ll—It gathers and sews on at the same time, 
better than any other gatherer. 


12—It hems all goods, bias or straight, 
13—It binds with braid. 

l4t—It binds with cut binding. 

15—It sews any seam without basting, 


The arrangement is very novel, and is one of the 
simplest attachments in use; indispensable in its 
utility, doubling the value of a Sewing Machine. 


All orders should state for 


WHAT SEWING MACHINE 
the Attachment is desired. 


Price, &4, with full instruction for its use, 
mailed post free. Address 


PALMER MANUFACTURING CO., 
No. 817 Broadway, New York. 


A rare opportunity for Agents of both sexes, which 
are wanted everywhere immediately. 





LEACH’S 

dA pi Ws 
The One-Price Stationer, 
To buy Writing Paper, Envelopes, Account ana 
Memorandum Books, cheap. 


S6 Nassau St., lwew vy x 
235 Greenwich St.,5NEW YORK. 











| est notice, 


A large assortment of Diaries all the year round. 
Books of any patterns made to order at the short- 
Sermon paper, 6, 8 and 1¢ lbs. Send 
for sample and price. 


( \HEAPEST BOOKSTORE 
’ IN THE WORLD. 





| 154,692 New and Old Books almost given away. For 


Catalogues, No. 32-33-34, send stant LEGGATT 
‘ 


| BROTHERS, No. 3 Beekman 8t., N, 





; 
' 
| 
| 
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Terms to Mail Subscribers. 


Subscription price, $3.00 per annum, including the 
Picture-Premiums deliverable at the publication office, concerning 
which information may be found on page 300. New York City an 
Canada subscribers must send 20 cents in addition for U.S. postage. 
Money should be sent by Draft or Postel Money order. Currency 
sent by mail is at the risk of thesender. Postage to all parts of the 
country only twenty cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable 
quarterly in advance at the office where the paper is delivered. 


Piymouth Pulpit is the week!y publication of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. 
Yearly price #3. The CHRISTIAN UNION (#3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT 
(#8) will be sent together for #., including the Picture-Premiums. 


Departments of the Paper. 


The Editorial Department hereby informs contributors that 
unaccepted articles will be returned, if, a! the time they are sent, this 
is requested, and sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manu- 
scripts not so accompanied will not be preserved, and subsequent 
requests for their return cannot be compiied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itse|f and its relations tu Sub- 
scribers and Agents. : 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
“ reading matter type ’ to make them mre attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits; rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so far as carefwi scrutiny will effect 
it, all objectionable matter of every kind. 

We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every ‘nen, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to‘ Publishers for TERMS, &c. 

OFFIcEes: New York, 27 Park Pla.«; Boston, 11 Bromfield 
Street ; Chicago, 114 Monroe Street ; San *rancisco, 339 Kearny Street. 

Notice.—Subscribers for the CrkrigrTIAN UNION are re- 
quested to pay no money to an Agent «na account of a subscri 
tion, until the Agent delivers our Picturs~Premium and a certifica 
beuring the fac-simile signatuce of the Fh: blishers, guaranteeing one 
year’s service of the paper. i 


EXPIRATIONS.—Look at the printes label on the paper ; the 
date thereon shows when the subsers;ytion expires. Forward 
the money for renewal at least two w seks in advance. 
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Henry Warp Beecirer, Editor. 
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The meetings of the Evangelical Allianee have 
thus far been successful, both in attendance and in 
the importance of its proceediugs, even beyond the 
expectation of its friends. Tl:oughtful and devout 
representatives from most of the great Protestant 
bodies of Christendom have nict together in frater- 
nal fellowship, and have held earnest counsel for 
the good of mankind. The meetings appear to ac- 
cumulate interest with each succeeding day. Sim- 
ply as a spectacle, the popular demonstrations 
Sunday evening were most imposing. Almost two 
hours before the meetingsin Steinway Hall and in 
the Academy of Music were appointed to begin, the 
nearer approaches to those buildings were alive 
with the rushing tides of people; and when half- 
past seven had arrived, thousands had to turn 
away from the doors disappointed in their hopes 
of getting into either audience-room. Let it be 
remembered that in an age often accused of being 
abandoned to the pursuits which sometimes sig- 
nify sensuous ostentation, superficial thinking 
and frivolous enjoyment, a grander outpouring of 
the people was evoked by a couple of religious 
meetings than has greeted in many years either 
orator, actor, or prima donna. And the scene 
within the Academy of Music was nothing less 
than sublime. That spacious and superb assem- 
bly-room is admirably constructed to combine and 
produce the most impressive effects in such an 
enormous congregation of people; and when, at 
the hour for beginning the meeting, the lights 
were turned on, that blaze of splendor revealed 
such a sight as can be forgotten by no one who 
saw it. On the platform and in the parquet were 
wise and good men who had come up hither from 
all lands—from Africa, Asia, Europe, and the isles 
of the sea—to join in this great Christian council ; 
while around them, and rising above them, gallery 
upon gallery, even to the lofty roof, were the 
sympathetic and hospitable Christian people of 
New York ; and all were bound together and glow- 
ing with the enthusiasm of one great thought— 
the unity of the brotherhood in Christ! As to the 
speeches that were made—they were well; but the 
occasion seemed too great for any oratory. The 
meeting reached its greatest interest when all that 
immense multitude was hushed in prayer as ut- 
tered by the Dean of Canterbury and by the Rev. 
Dr. Buddington; and especially when six thou- 
sand voices, thrilling with the one great senti- 
ment, and blending into a majestic chorus, sang 
that triumphant verse— 

“ Waft, waft, ye winds, His story, 
And you, ye waters, roll, 
Till, like a sea of glory, 
It spreads from pole to pole; 
Till o’er our ransomed nature 
The Lamb for sinners slain, 


Redeemer, King, Creator, 
In bliss returns to reign.” 





“ HONEST, AS THIS WORLD GOES.” 

HAT accurate historian, Monsieur Alcofribas 

Nasier, relating ‘‘the heroic deeds and prow- 
esses” of the king of the Dipsodes, avers that once 
on a time, when Philip of Macedon threatened 
Corinth, the Corinthians, in extremity of terror, 
fell, every man of them, to strengthening the de- 
fences. One detachment sharpened the weapons, 
another fortified the walls, a third earried the 
baskets, and a fourth stored supplies for possible 
need. In the height of the commotion, Diogenes, 
the cynic, who represented the literary and criti- 
cal element of society, was discovered in his 
suburb of Cranium, thumping his tub with un- 
wonted fury, not wishing, he said, to be thought 
an unmoved spectator of the general calamity. 

History repeats itself. Here and now, character 
and capital, the modern defences of commercial 
cities, are menaced by the public enemy who takes 
the shape of financial disorder and threatens a 
universal distress. And the whole family of the 
Diogenide# in seats editorial, exempt, like their 
founder, from fear of loss through lack of gains, 
contribute to the general din a vigorous rub-a- 
dub-dub on their respective tubs, which, if it have 
not averted disaster or led the way to prosperity, 
has at least shown their perception of the situa- 
tion. 

So clearly have a dozen causes been proven to 
be each the sole, creative parent of the panic that 
we do not join the increasing band of prophets 
after the event, with our thirteenth inevitable 
source. But we are moved to add a few taps to 
that strenuous tattoo with which our special tub 
has so often been enlivened; namely, the public 
need of the saving grace of private integrity. 

To our thinking, the most dangerous element of 
the panic is the fact that the many defalcations 
which hastened it or were exposed by it have re- 
ceived but scanty comment from the press, and no 
indignant censure from the business public. Our 
very verbal failure to pay to vice the strong parts 
of speech which we owe is an indication of the 
widespread dishonesty of the time. In the better 
days of the Old Testament, or even of Blackstone, 
the man who took what was his neighbor's, whether 
by deceit or dexterity, was called a thief. Now, 
he has become a defaulter, simply one who fails. 
Once, a misappropriation of trust funds was thiev- 
ery. Now, it is a defaleation, simply a lopping 
off. Before the nomenclature of crime thus pal- 
tered with us in a double sense, the State took 
cognizance of this illegal thriftiness and circum- 
scribed it within the narrow limits of the jail. 
Now, a cashier, having squandered almost half a 
million dollars of the scant treasure of widows and 
orphans, takes such ease as he may at his inn in 
an adjacent State, while the police, who know his 
whereabouts, cannot arrest him, because his Di- 
rectors, who had long known of his speculations, 
will not complain. Certain shameless and gigan- 
tic frauds against the public purse in Brooklyn 
are generally spoken of as ‘‘ the late financial irreg- 
ularities,” and every rogue of the many implicated 
will go unwhipt of justice, if the tolerance of tech- 
nically honest men can save him. 

It is only in America, whose claim to greatness 
among nations is the nurture she is supposed to 
afford to the noblest manhood, that these breaches 
of trust are too common to excite discussion. One 
source gf them, therefore, must be looked for in 
our peculiar political system. So long as govern- 
ment places belong not to capable integrity but 
to party zeal; so long as an Administration ren- 
ders against defaulting Post-masters the historic 
verdict, ‘‘ Not guilty, but don’t do it again,” keep- 
ing them in office, or dismissing them with recom- 
mendations because they can help or hinder the 
party; so long as it pardons out of jail defaulting 
paymasters, or appoints to lucrative positions men 
of suspected virtue ; above all, so long as Govern- 
ment itself plays tricks with the public credit, as 
it does and must until its paper promise to pay is 
redeemable in coin, so long the lesson of our poli- 
ties is that dishonesty is the best policy. 

Corporation and citizen, bank and brokerage 
office, bettering the instruction of the Govern- 
ment, deal with their customers on a false basis of 
values, ‘‘use” for legitimate business money not 
legitimately theirs, and eall the general acquies- 
cence in the sham a healthful financial state. 
Naturally enough, men of unwelded probity go a 
step farther. Having opportunity, they ‘ use” 
entrusted funds to éllegitimate ends, meaning to 
return them, probably, but certainly meaning to 
grow rich by means of them. Exposure follows 
losses, but only a brief and nominal disgrace fol- 
lows exposure. B. is not hindered by what seems 
to him less A.’s crime than A.’s ill-luck. A.’s 





friends go about to remind people of his liberal 
shillings and his good-fellowship in the days of his 
prosperity, forgetting that the prosperity was 
stolen. And A., himself, re-opens in Saint Louis, 
or in San Francisco, or in hospitable Rio, the busi- 
ness which ‘‘misfortunes” summarily closed in 
New York. 

The remedy against swindling lies, as it seems to 
us, in a public opinion which shall discriminate 
between the college-bred Wall Street embezzler of 
tens of thousands, and the gutter-bred Baxter 
Street pilferer of tens, only to the disadvantage of 
the first and greater rogue. The churches will 
stand in the ranks of the takers whom the old saw 
catalogues with the thief, until they shut their 
contribution-boxes to largesse which they know 
to be stolen, refuse to build seminaries in the 
name of the Lord with cash supplied from the till 
of the devil, and decline to fellowship the rich 
cheat who devours widows’ houses, and, for a pre- 
tence, makes long prayers. Honest men and women 
will be morally guilty of misprision of felony, 
while through weak good-nature, or lack of cour- 
age, or flabby sentimentality, they condone the 
offense of the genteel swindler by continuing their 
friendship with him. 

We do not forget that charity whieh judgeth 
not. A man’s sins are between himself and his 
God. His crimes are the immediate concern of 
the commonwealth, for they threaten its con- 
tinuance. And no offense known to the law so 
menaces the general good as this very dry-rot of 
character, which eats away the foundation of the 
State. 





A NOBLE INSTITUTION NOT OVER- 
PRAISED. 
J\OR nearly twenty years one of the spectacles 
of New York, which no well-regulated 
stranger could be persuaded to overlook, has been 
that calm, stately Byzantine edifice, with its heavy 
brown-stone mouldings and its imposing entabla- 
ture, which is known as the Astor Library, and 
which seems reared on purpose to preserve, even 
amid the obstreperous din of a great city, ‘‘ the 
still air of delightful studies.” Within that strue- 
ture are nearly one hundred and fifty thousand 
voluines, among which one may find not indeed 
alléhe books which have been produced in any 
department, but the best books which have been 
produced in every department. It was not intend- 
ed by its founder as a place of amusement, or as a 
resort for idlers and gossips, or even as a popular 
reading-room. John Jacob Astor meant it for one 
purpose only, with which these other uses are to- 
tally incompatible. When he set aside four hun- 
dred thousand dollars to found that treasure- 
house of books, he designed to furnish aid ‘‘to those 
students in particular who are engaged in serious 
and important investigations.” Mr. Astor knew 
that libraries of circulation and entertainment, 
adapted to the tastes and uses of people not spe- 
cially engaged in study, wouid be certainly pro- 
vided ; since their establishment is an act within 
the general appreciation. His plan was to pro- 
vide for the wants of the few for whom study is 
the principal business in life, whose labors are most 
important and benign in their results upon soci- 
ety, but whose processes require special appliances, 
and conditions of which the mass of the people are 
not likely to see the utility. No trust, we venture 
to say, has ever been more faithfully kept than 
that which John Jacob Astor confided to the men 
who are the custodians of his library. They have 
carried out not merely the letter but the spirit of 
his benefaction. 

It is on account of this very fidelity on their part 
that they are subjected, at very frequent inter- 
vals during every year, to a succession of patron- 
izing and querulous suggestions and accusations 
which find their way, with ominous regularity, 
into two or three of our daily newspapers. One 
man complains that the Astor Library is not like 
that of Cooper Institute ; another sneers at it be- 
cause it differs from the Boston Public Library ; 
another taunts it for its inferiority in some re- 
spects to the Mercantile and the Society Libraries; 
another scolds it because it has not the particular 
book which he wants; and others grumble at it 
because it has too much red tape, or is too still, or 
too cold, or too hot, or too far from somewhere 
else. 

One general answer might be made to all these 
complaints, namely, that Mr. Astor gave his 
money, as he had a perfect right to do, for a spe- 
cial purpose, and that his trustees are faithfully 
carrying out his instructions, and are honestly and 
carefully using the means which were by him 
placed in their hands. No one is compelled to go 
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there: uo one is charged for going there. The 
trustees get all the books that their means allow, 
apportioning the purchases judiciously among the 
various topics to which they are devoted. The li- 
brary is growing at the rate of two or three thou- 
sand volumes a year. Give it more time, and it 
will be more. It is still young. It makes no false 
pretensions. It holds out no insidious invitations. 
It never professed to have any book which it has 
not. As a library of studious research, it is no 
more to be condemned because it is not also a 
popular reading-room, than a steamboat is to be 
frowned on because it is not also a balloon. The 
regulations of the library as to hours, conditions 
of use, special privileges, quiet, heat, light, venti- 
lation, all are the result of much consideration, 
anxious consultation, and experience, and are be- 
lieved to be, on the whole, the very best that can 
be chosen in their adaptation to the special pur- 
pose of this benefaction. All persons who like to 
make use of this collection of books, and are dis- 
posed to conform to the regulations which have 
seemed to be, upon the whole, the wisest, are made 
welcome, and will be politely aided in their re- 
searches by a corps of officers who, with great 
patience and unfailing courtesy, put their stores 
of rare and minute learning at the service of all 
who seek it with politeness. If, however, there 
be any one who does not find a library of this 
kind, to be enjoyed on these conditions, suited to 
his wishes, it is obvious that he is at liberty to 
stay away, and it is not obvious what grounds of 
just indignation he ean have against John Jacob 
Astor, or the eleven distinguished citizens who 
are the present guardians of John Jacob Astor's 
trust. 

In conclusion, it may be interesting, especially 
in view of some very recent taunts at the Astor 
Library for its alleged failure to accomplish any 
great and useful service, to glance at one item in 
the latest official report of the institution. In the 
year 1872, 111,317 books were delivered to 26,644 
readers in the halls ; while during the same period, 
there have been 5,913 aleove-readers. It is simply 
a monstrous injustice for any newspaper to print, 
and to continue printing, charges of uselessness 
against an institution which in a single year af- 
fords so much intellectual nourishment toso many 
minds. During the nineteen years since the Astor 
Library was opened, hundreds of thousands of 
scholars, now scattered in all parss of the world, 
have been aided and enriched by its treasures ; and 
in ways innumerable, and with ever increasing 
efficiency, is society benefited by the existence of 
this silent, modest, but most bountiful institution. 





BE NOT AFRAID! 


VER since the day when Adam feared because 

he heard the voice of God in the garden and 

hid himself, his descendants, inheriting his fears, 
have imitated his example. Whatever may be the 
cause, the fact can hardly be doubted that, not 
only as Goldsmith has it, ‘‘ For one who is virtu- 
ous from the obligation he thinks he lies under to 
the Giver of all, there are ten thousand who are 
good only from their apprehension of punish- 
ment,” but also for one who feels any strong de- 
gree of gratitude and affection for the Great Giver, 
there are ten thousand who feel chiefly apprehen- 
sive from the severity of the Great Judge. How far 
this is the consequence of a vague and underlying 
consciousness of sin, how far the product of a 
most unfortunate misconception of the Divine 
character, we shall not here undertake to decide. 
It is certain that nearly all heathen religions are 
bottomed on this all but universal fear of God; 
that it is the capital of the priesthood, the world 
over ; that it is the instrument by which, in the 
middle ages, they fought kings and princes, and 
were victorious, too ; that it is the instrument by 
which they endeavor, with much less success, to 
fight against the development of individual liberty 
in our own day, in France, Spain, Germany, and 
Italy ; that but for this universal fear of God the 
worship of the Virgin Mary would never have 
gained the wide acceptance that it has. It is 
equally certain that in Protestant churches, and 
underneath the common phases of Protestant ex- 
perience, much of the same undefined foreboding 
may be found; that there are many Christians 
who not only believe that fear is the beginning of 
wisdom, but who also suppose that it is the end 
and consummation of wisdom ; and who have for 
the inspiration of their religion just the same 
foundation as the devils, who believe and trem- 
ble. In truth, we should hardly exceed the lan- 
guage of Scripture itsel&jf we were to characterize 


the religion of fear as a devilish religion. And if 





it be true, as the teachers of Natural Theology as- 
sure us, that nature abounds with the evidences of 
the goodness and mercy as well as of the wisdom 
and power of God, it certainly must be ranked 
among the perplexing problems which mental phe- 
nomena present to the student of human nature, 
that those who worship only the God of nature, 
and have derived their conceptions of God from 
the hieroglyphics of that universal Bible whose 
sound has gone forth into all lands, should wor- 
ship almost entirely in the spirit of awe and fear, 
with little or none of that answering touch of af- 
fection which the gifts of a Father's infinite love 
should assuredly awaken in his children. 

Certainly, from almost the opening chapter of 
the Old Testament to the closing chapter of the 
New, the Bible abounds with happy correctives of 
that misconception of God which leads to dread, 
not love. For in the opening chapter, in which 
the inspired poet describes the creation of man, 
he declares, what even Christian theology has 
often forgotten, ‘‘So God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God created he him ; male 
and female created he them ;” thus intimating, 
even at a time when the true glory of womanhood 
was unrecognized, that the womanly qualities are 
but reflections of the divine. The Fatherhood of 
God is a theme which modern pulpits do not dis- 
dain ; but what, even at the risk of misapprehen- 
sion, we may call the “ Motherliness” of God gets 
but spare treatment even in the modern pulpit. 
‘““As one whom his mother comforteth” presents 
to even the most indifferent heart a picture of a 
God which certainly should awaken any sentiment 
but one of abject fear. ‘‘ Great in mercy” the He- 
brew Psalmist calls Him; and we have weakened 
the force of the original, which predicates of God 
a greatness in qualities which we usually dissoci- 
ate from the idea of greatness, by rendering it 
‘* plenteous in mercy.” 

If we turn to the New Testament the corrective 
of that false fear which enshrouds God with a 
vague sentiment of awe is yet more abundant, 
while the manifestations of that fear are at least 
not infrequent. The first angelic announcement 
to the Shepherds that Christ had come filled 
them with fear; and the first words of the re 
assuring messenger were: **Fear not; for behold 
I bring you good tidings of great joy ;" for “they 
were sore afraid.” When in his later history 
Christ came through the storm and darkness, 
“swift walking on the wave,” to bring succor and 
safety to his storm-tossed disciples, they too cried 
out for fear, and his words of cheer alinost echoed 
the message of the angel: ‘* Be of.good cheer ; it is 
I; be not afraid.” And when the earthly life was 
ended, and the women came to the open sepulcher 
to pay the last honors to the dead, the word 
which the grave had for them was like the word of 
the manger and of the living Messiah : ‘* Fear not 
ye; he is not here; he is risen, as he said.” Thus 
a triple admonition bids us banish our fears of One 
whose love is deeper and tenderer than a mother’s ; 
and this whether he comes to us new born, to be 
our Redeemer, or in our Christian life, in an ex- 
perience of seemingly pitiless tempest, yet really 
bringing succor and salvation ; or in our hour of 
heart-broken sorrow, when the grave seems to 
hold all that was dear to us, and our life is left be- 
reft of its light and joy. In each experience the 
message is the same: ‘‘ Be of good cheer; it is I; 
be not afraid.” 

Many young persons have been educated so 
abundantly in the fear of God that if they dared 
to tell the truth, even to themselves, they would 
entreat that they might never come near him. 
Their entreaty would be like Peter’s to Christ : 
‘Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O 
Lord!” They imagine that he comes to drive 
them out of the garden; that all the fruits and 
flowers of life belong to the Christless ; and they 
hide from his coming. They think that Christ 
comes as the frost comes, to blight the flowers and 
to drive the singing of birds from their hearts. 
And so much is said in the pulpit and the prayer- 
meeting of the cross-bearing and of the self- 
denials of the Christian life, and of the majesty of 
the great Law-giver, that such a misapprehension 
is not to be wondered at. But we never meet 
such a false foreboding that we do not yearn for 
an angel's tongue to repeat the angel’s message : 
‘*Fear not; for, behold, I bring you good tidings 
of great joy.” Capt. Sulivan, in his account of 


-Dhow chasing on the Eastern coast of Africa, tells 


us that when a slaver is overhauled it is still diffi- 
cult to secure the safety of the slaves. Their 
captors assure them that the Englishmen cook and 
eat the negroes, and they point in attestation of 
their statement to the fumes of smoke pouring 
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out from the funnel. It is easier to conquer the 
slavers than to conquer the fears of the slaves, who 
flee in terror from the men who have come to res- 
cue them. So the devil, who began by telling 
Adam that he need not fear, ends by awakening 
false fears in the sons of Adam; and Christ, who 
has already broken every obstacle that prevented 
the proclamation of life and liberty to enslaved 
souls, finds their foolish and false fears of him 
an obstacle more difficult to overcome than any 
organized by priest or papacy. 

Emerson has said, *‘ Fear always springs from 
ignorance.” Certainly the fear of Christ does. 
For we have no reason to be afraid of him, save as 
love is always afraid to wound the loving and the 
beloved; as the child is afraid of the mother’s 
tears, 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

HE Boston Pilot (Catholic) is making war upon 

the Irish custom of ‘‘ wakes over the dead,” and 

the San Francisco Catholic Guardian joins in the 

assault. The latter says with truth that “it is showing 

but little respect for the dead to makea night of drink- 

ing and feasting at the foot of the corpse;” and the 

former says the practice is ‘a remnant of paganism, 

but in its usual circumstances worse than paganism 

ever was.’’ The wonder is that a custom so degrading 

and brutal can be tolerated anywhere by professing 
Christians. 


—Mr. James K. Medbery, formerly literary edi- 
tor of this journal, died in London on the 30th of Au- 
gust, aged 35 years. He was the sonof the Rev. Nicho- 
las Medbery, of Massachusetts, graduated at Brown 
University, and came in 1860 to this city, where he en- 
tered upon the laborious life of a journalist with a zeal 
which ultimately told upon bis health. He served at 
different times in an editorial capacity on the Tribune, 
the Evening Post, the Round Table, the Evening Mail, 
and the CuristraAn UN1ron, his connection with the last 
named paper Closing his active professional life. To 
all branches of literary work he brought an artistic 
taste and a conscientious desire to reach the highest 
standard of excellence. It was the good fortune of 
the writer hereof to occupy a desk in the same room 
with his, and to become in some degree intimate with 
his peculiarly kindly and lovable disposition. A more 
helpful and altogether pleasant fellow-worker never 
lived, and tbis, notwithstanding physical weaknesses, 
which might well have rendered him a misanthrope. 
During his journalistic career he conceived the plan 
of the American Literary Bureau, and organized it on 
the basis which has made it a successful lecturer’s ex- 
change. He was president of the bureau from its 
organization, and retained the office while his health 
permitted him to discharge its duties. 1n 1870 he pub- 
lished, through Fields, Osgood & Co., a book entitled 
Men and Mysteries in Wall Street, a carefully written 
description of the manners and customs of that 
famous market. In the summer of 1872, having been 
aware for a long time of consumptive tendencies, he 
was obliged to give up all work and go, under medical 
advice, to France. Accompanied by his wife, a native 
of that country, he passed the winter at Mentone, ap- 
parently recovering his health to a great degree. The 
rally was, bowever, of that deceptive character pecu- 
liarly distinctive of the disease, and while temporarily 
residing in London his strength gave way and the end 
quickly came. It so happened that he was attended 
during his last hours not only by his wife but by a cir- 
cle of American friends and relations who chanced at 
the time to be abroad. Many a New York journalist 
will remember him with sincere affection and respect.$ 

—Miss Clara Barton, who for her philanthropic 
services during the war endeared herself to so many 
hearts, is about to return to this country after a pro- 
longed absence in Europe. In a private letter to the 
poetess, Mrs. Frances Dana Gage, she writes these 
words which we are permitted to copy. ‘ However 
dim four years of absence may have made my image 
in the memories of my friends, theirs have remained 
fadeless and bright in mine; and through long mouths 
of weary illness in strange lands, and sleepless nights 
of pain and unrest, they bave come gently like the 
shadows of angels’ wings and waited faithfully by to 
cheat the hours of their toilsome length, and chase 
away the darkness and the gloom. 1 am coming 
home—home to you all—home, and thank God, not a 
suffering invalid to claim your sympathies, but well at 
last, bringing back to you, I hope, much of the health 
and strength I went to regain.” 

—Ex-Secretary Wells’s review, in the Galaay for 
October, of Charles Francis Adams’s memorial address 
on William H. Seward, though marked by strong per- 
sonal and political prejudice against Mr. Lincoln’s Sec- 
retary of State, will be accepted by candid and 
thoughtful minds generally as a timely protest against 
Mr. Adams’s disparaging estimate of the martyr Pres- 
ident. The reviewer shows that the orator was mis- 
taken in many important particulars; that Mr. Lin- 
coln, instead of blindly following the lead of his 
Secretary of State, was from first to last master of 
himself and his whole Cabinet, and that to his wisdom, 
foresight, and self-abnegation the country is indebted 
for its escape from the dangers of the rebellion. The 
more we examine the history of those perilous days 
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the clearer it becomes that Abraham Lincoln was the 
right man in the right place. His fame will grow 
brighter with the lapse of time. 


—Mrs. Van Cott, Methodist lay preacher, though 
highly esteemed for her works’ sake by some of the 
people and a few of the clergy, is not regarded with 
favor by those in authority. The Christian Advocate 
says: ‘It would seem that the powers that be are not 
prepared to speak out on this matter. The bishops ob- 
serve a dead silence about it, the annual conferences 
avoid it, the Church press fight shy about it, most of 
the ministers keep clear of it, but a few admire the 
“wonderful woman,’ flatter her, puff her in the papers, 
and generally make much of her. We are far from 
thinking the business is judiciously managed, but we 
might find it a difficult duty were we called to give ad- 
vice in the case.’’ Bishop Scott ‘‘ has given plain inti- 
mations” that he would not be a party to ordaining 
her; but why not apply to Bishop Haven? He, sure- 
ly, would not object to investing a woman with full 
clerical functions. 


—Rev. Leo Rosser, an eloquent and influential 
preacher of the Southern Methodist Church, after free 
intercourse with brethren of the Church North, has 
come out in favor of a union of the two bodies. He 
says: “Let both sides read the mournful lessons of 
providence by the guiding light of the written Word 
of God, swing clear of all political issues and fortunes, 
and merge all local interests in one common welfare, 
progress and prosperity, and the work is done, and it 
ean be done, and the world will resound with the 
shouts of reunion, as undivided we march, and follow 
the cloud to the ends of the earth. We both need a 
better mutual understanding, and more religion to do 
this; both have much to forgive and forget; and that 
church that has the most to forgive needs most grace 
to forgive and will be noblest in the exercise of that 
grace. Oh, for emulation in this contest! May the 
two cherubim come back and iuterweave their wings 
again and inseparably over the mercy seat, and the 
cloud of divine glory return, 2d drop down in its 
dear old place, and ‘the glory o!\the latter house be 
greater than that of the former ':7’ 


—Mr. J. M. McGill, of St. J*jeph, La., wishes to 
induce some of the Mennonit« Y4olonists to settle in 
that State, and desires us to giv**Jim the name and ad- 
dress of their agent. We are {ble to comply with 
this request, but perhaps this p‘27gic reference may fall 
under the eye of the agent, By f some one who can 
give the desired information. 4 
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INQUIRING 14 
1. I do not feel the need of 't 







viour, and I want to 
know how I may ? 


A 
F you did not appreciate §ur need of Christ's 
help, how did it happen th:4 you thought enough 
about it to write to us? when fi ll men act with plain 
common sense in regard to religigus matters? You do 
not go to a doctor and say, ‘“ Loctor, I don’t feel the 
need of any medicine, but I know I ought to, and I 
want you to awaken me to astnse of the dangerous- 
ness of my disease.” ; 
2. Is there anything improper in an author’s sending 
his or her book to a paper or magazine, for notice? 
There is no more impropriety in the author’s send- 
ing the book than in the publisher’s sending it. But 
the sending of a book does not oblige the periodical to 
notice it. A paper should be edited wholly in the in- 
terest of the readers of the paper, not at all for the 
writers, or publishers of books, or any other interested 
parties. And an author, who calls personally on an 
editor, seeking to influence his mention of a book, is 
guilty of great indelicacy. 


3. When a young lady is engaged to be married, 
would she compromise her dignity by making a present 
to the other party before receiving one? 

If we might judge by their behaviorin the cars, most 
betrothed people have very little regard for dignity. 
But we should say, that a young lady, betrothed, is 
acting witb quite as much dignity in making a present 
as in waiting for one. 


4. Is it safe to subject the human body to a tempera- 
ture of 170° Fahrenheit, as in a Turkish bath ? 


We have several time endured this roasting, and 
have always found it beneficial and a great luxury. 
We know of cases in which nervous people have suf- 
fered prostration from it. A good attendant will not 
subject a feeble person to the greatest heat of the 
bath, nor to any heat for too long a time. You can 
generally take the bath with any modifications you 
wish. Do not take it too often, and judge by experi- 
ment whether it is beneficial or not. 


5. What is the place of the selfish emotions in relig- 
ton? Shali we do right from the fear of punishment 
and the hope of reward ? 

We do practically act from these motives in all the 
ordinary affairs of life, and we can see no good reason 
why the consideration that it will be best for us to do 
right should not move us in religious matters. Even 
Christ is represented in the Epistle to the Hebrews as 
enduring the cross “for the joy that was set before 
him.” Butlet us never forget, that in the best Chris- 
tian living there isa development in the direction of 
higher motives, without excluding the lower. A 
‘well-grounded Christian should so love duty that he 





would do right without the incentive of reward or 
retribution—in spite of that incentive if it could be 
placed on the wrong side. 

6. Are false teeth, or the plate on which they are 
placed, hurtful to a speaker’s voice? 


There can be no doubt, we think, that the tendency 
of a dental plate is to injure the resonance of the 
voice, and at first to render enunciation less clear. 
But we believe the experience of those who bave used 
them is, that in a short time the organs of speech adapt 
themselves to new circumstances, so that no serious 
interference is perceived. The plate should be well 
made, and firmly fitted, lest the speaker suffer from 
an accident which befell a certain eminent clergyman, 
in preaching the other day. His teeth dropped out in 
the middle of a severe attack on the looseness of Mr. 
Beecher’s theology. 


7. Why is Jesus called the Word? 


The word is that by which a man reveals what is in 
him; that by which aruler manifests his will. Christ 
is the Word because his glory is “ the glory of the only 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth;” be- 
cause no man having seen God at any time, “ the only 
begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, he 
hath declared him.”’ 











MUSICAL NOTES. 


HE musical season in and about New York 
opens with promise of more than usual richness 
of resource. The operatic world have back Nilsson 
and Cary as established favorites, and the veteran tenor 
Tamberlik asthe great novelty of the winter, while 
Kellogg, the ever-welcome, heads a company for the 
giving of English opera. These will, of course, more 
or less travel about the country, and diffuse their de- 
lights from Boston to St. Louis. 


—The more essentially local features of the New 
York musical winter are—in order of age and respect- 
ability—first : 

The New York Philharmonic Society, which has an- 
nounced its thirty-second season, the roster of its 
orchestra showing its customary 100 members, under 
the direction of Carl Bergmann. The Society proposes 
to give six concerts and eighteen rehearsals. The 
works selected for recital embrace, of course, the 
standard classic composers—Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, Cherubini, etc., and also some novelties from 
Raff, Grimm, Bristow, Griidener, Schubert, etc., not 
forgetting a representation of Liszt and Wagner. 

—Nextcomes the Brooklyn Philharmonic, whose 
directors have this season (their seventeenth) had the 
remarkable good taste and good sense to engage, for 
their five concerts and fifteen rehearsals, Theodore 
Thomas and his superb band of sixty. This means 
that the ‘‘ rehearsals,”’ by that perfectly drilled orches- 
tra, will be in all respects as complete and satisfactory 
in the performance of instrumental numbers as the 
concerts, avoiding that most aggravating ‘ sh-sh-sh!’”’ 
and “rap-rap-rap!”’ from the conductor, which is 
the usual interruption at rehearsals, during the most 
exquisite (and of course difficult) portion of the finest 
pieces. As for the concerts, Brooklyn may be sure 
that her Philharmonic never has had such before. 
Thomas, being ‘the fashion” these days, is an expen- 
sive luxury; but we believe that the directors will be 
amply sustained in their enterprise and judgment by 
the musical public this season. 


—Thomas has not always been the rage. His 
charming Central Park Garden concerts began in a 
small way years ago in the Bowery. A week or two 
ago he finished his season for the past summer by a 
grand “‘ Wagner night,’ which, though under pouring 
rain, found the spacious concert hall packed. He has 
now departed for a brief tour (his last of the kind) 
through the country—a tour which we hope may be 
as profitable to him as it will be to those who are for- 
tunate enough to attend his concerts. On his return 
he will open (on Saturday evening, Nov. 22d,) the sev- 
enth series of six Symphony Soirécs. Ten years ago 
Mr. Thomas founded these purely instrumental con- 
certs, in order to make known in America the newest 
works from the pens of living composers—many such 
having been brought out here by him from the manu- 
script, before their performance in Europe—and many 
unfamiliar works of the great writers of the past. 
Under marked difficulties and discouragements, Mr. 
Thomas has persevered, until he may fairly be said to 
have educated a public to appreciate his efforts and 
the music he interprets. In the course of these worthy 
labors, his orchestra, by long and continuous training 
and playing together, have become practically one 
magnificent instrument, with which he most efficiently 
illustrates the progress of musical art. Public interest 
in these symphony concerts has grown year by year, 
and last season was a peculiarly successful one. It 
needs, we trust, only a thorough announcement of 
their resumption this year to fill Steinway Hall for 
every concert from November till April. Subscrip- 
tions, with seats for the entire series, are now received 
at all the principal music stores and at Steinway Hall. 

It is an excellent thing for the country that Mr. 
Thomas has been obliged to go concertizing about, 
in order to keep his orchestra together. But we hope 
the end of that has now come, and that New York 
may hereafter keep him at home—in summer for his 
Garden Concerts, in winter for Philharmonics and 
Symphony Soirées, - 








The Sunday-School. 


Seventy years or more of glorious experience with 
the Sunday-school has closely endeared it to the Chris- 
tian community. It has done so much in times past, it has 
been such a precious help-meet to the family, such an efficient 
tender to the Church, that it is now universally held in the 
warmest affection. The outlook, too, is cheering. Never be- 
fore has there been so much zeal and enthusiastic activity 
manifested by the friends of the Sabbath-school in its behalf, 
asat present. Pastors, teachers, people are waking up to an 
appreciation of its worth. Fairly established during the half 
century gone by, it now enters upon its period of growth and 
expansion. Hence the present suggests a multitude of ques- 
tions. Having done so much already, cannot the Sabbath- 
school do far more? Is it occupying its widest field? Has the 
extent of its influence been reached? Cannot the measure of 
its usefulness be multiplied many fold? Is its power all de- 
veloped? Questions like these come up to-day. To makethe 
Sabbath-school better and better is the duty of the hour and 
of the future. Whoever contributes towards this end will be 
doing an incalculable service for the Master. Cherish and 
build up the Sunday-school! 








As an organized institution, the American Sunday- 
school is practically as good as need be attained. Of outward 
machinery but little, if anything more, is necessary. Details 
might be improved here and there, but the system works 
well and is better than any to be found elsewhere. Two 
things, above all, are now required. First, that it should 
seek to develop an inward life, vitalizing the instruc- 
tion given with the spirit of what is taught. A routine, 
mechanical Sunday-school is the most hopeless of religious 
nurseries. It is the soul-life that makes the school, that gives 
it its power over all within it. No observance of rules can 
secure this. It must show itself spontaneously in the inter- 
course between teacher and scholar. Inward life, notsystem, 
is the first requisite. Second, the school should aim to be 
complete, reaching all ages and providing for all capacities. 
So long as it is looked upon, as it too generally is, as exclu- 
sively a children’s institution, it can never rise to the dignity 
and glory of its true sphere. There may be Bible-classes, and 
higher separate departments, but the idea of completeness is 
not sufficiently brought out. Make the Sunday-school, a re- 
ligious university, in which all can find their proper grade, 
young and old alike, and it becomes at once an institution of 
immense influence. Children will find in it the simplest 
truths simply explained; men and women will find there the 
teachings of the Bible expounded to their understanding. Let 
it ever be understood that the Sunday-school is for all and 
conducted expressly to meet the intellectual capacities of all, 
and its range of usefulness cannot but steadily widen. 


Among the indications of a growing disposition to 
put the Sunday-school on its proper level is the plan of hav- 
ing it take the place of one of the regular Sunday services. 
It has been tried successfully in a number of instances, and it 
is worth trying in many more. The Sabbath-school has come 
to be something more than an incident of the Sabbath’s exer- 
cises, and it ought not to be kept any longer as a subordinate 
affair. Besides, when it is set down in the list of ‘‘ services,” 
it can hardly fail to bring in many who otherwise would 
have an indefinable aversion to attending it. 


If the freedmen of the South couJd only be well 
gathered into Sunday-schools of their own, we might almost 
let them go without churches and pastors fora while. Asa 
missionary agency, there is nothing like this institution, and 
it would tell with immediate effect among the uneducated 
blacks. Our Baptist friends appreciate this, as they propose 
to prosecute their work South largely through the school. 
More than anything else, the freedmen need familiar instruc- 
tion in the facts of the Bible, and in the great precepts of the 
Gospel which govern daily life; and there certainly is no 
readier or more effectual medium through which to reach 
them than the Sunday-school. 


If a school languishes, whose fault is it? Perhaps 
the teachers’; possibly the scholars’. But indirectly the 
blame lies as often with the Church itself—its grown-up mem- 
bers. Unless they take an active, hearty interest in their 
Sabbath-school, they have no right to expect it to thrive. It 
is here that parents especially fail to recognize their respon- 
sibility. Many never cheer the school with their occasiong! 
presence, not even at the concerts; and what is more dis- 
couraging, or sadder, than to find some quite indifferent to 
their children’s progress in the lessons from which alone they 
may get their knowledge of the Bible? When pastors do 
not show a hearty interest, the case is still worse. Now, 
the Sabbath-school is very much like the nursery at home}; 
the entire church household must have a care for it, from 
the highest to the lowest. This responsibility is happily be- 
coming understood more and more on every hand. Here, 
for instance, is Bishop Stevens, of the Episcopal Church in 
Pennsylvania, expressing his joy at being relieved of a large 
part of his work that he might make specia. visitations to 
the Sunday-schools of his diocese. He is the first bishop who 
has done this in an official capacity, and everywhere he has 
been welcomed. No school can languish if those who ought 
to show their interest and love for it do their part. 


As a direct object of study, the Bible has yet to re- 
ceive its full share of attention. The International lessons 
are serving a good purpose in this respect, familiarizing 
scholars with the parables, stories and textsof Scripture; but 
a profound and thorough information can only be acquired 
by broader methods. The Bible-class, as such, is intended to 
be of special use in this direction, and yet how far short does 
it generally come of its object! Of course the chief thing is 
to have a competent leader of the class; one who could him- 
self pass a searching examination as to his knowledge of the 
Book, and who has the faculty of impressing his ideas upon 
other minds. It is here that the Biblical layman is needed, 
such, for example, as the leader of the Bible-class which 
meets at Association Hall on Sunday afternoons. A young 
physician, thoroughly alive to the necessity of spreading a 
more specific knowledge of the Bible, makes it a matter of 
deep study with himself, and then imparts what he has learn- 
ed, with freshness and force, to a large and delighted number 
of hearers. There might be hundreds of just such instances. 
Material enough there is to make good Bible teachers of 
everywhere, and when they are found, there will be no trouble 
in finding classes to listen to them, 
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THE QUAKER MEETING. 
BY CARRIE A. SPALDING. 


A SUMMER day of quiet peace, 
All save the billows’ roar, 
Where ocean breezes swept the Isle, 
And ocean waves the shore. 


Sweet Sabbath calm! The cares of life 
Hushed in a blest repose. 

We joined the silent group, whose faith 
No outward utterance shows. 


On plain hard benches sisters sat, 
Brothers across the way ; 

No voice escaped from those broad-brims, 
None from the bonnets gray. 


We tried in vain to bring our souls 
Into a heavenly frame. 

Their heads were bowed in silent prayer; 
Ours should have been, in shame. 


For worldly thoughts came stealing in ; 
We missed the gathered throng, 

The frescoed wall, the organ’s peal, 
The priest, the prayer, the song! 


And so unbidden visions came, 
Echoes would not be stilled. 
The ** Quaker Poet”’ and his dreams 

The vacant places filled. 


O’er Mary Garvin sunbeams played, 
And on Maud Muller’s brow; 

A gray-haired matron’s placid face 
Was Barbara Frietchie’s now. 


Good Parson Avery took his seat 
By Andrew Rykman'’s side ; 
While next to Abraham Davenport 
The Barefoot Boy we spied. 


«* The orchard birds sang sweet and clear,’’ 
* Pines’? moaned on “* Ramoth Hill,”’ 
The “lilies” wafted from the “‘ pond” 
Their “ benediction” still. 


At length the hour for parting came, 
Our visions fled in air! 

The silent group grasped silent hands, 
And left the house of prayer. 


And this the lesson that we learned 
On that sweet Sabbath day: 
That loving souls can worship God 

Each in his chosen way. 








A REMINISCENCE OF THE LATE DR. 
TODD. 
BY REY. J. LEONARD CORNING. 


N common with thousands of grateful studer@s 
I I have been familiar with the name of Dr. Todd 
from early boyhood. I do not remember, however, 
having had a personal interview with him, except ona 
single occasion; but the circumstances connected with 
this interview were such as to fix it indelibly upon my 
memory. 

During my pastorate over the Congregational Church 
in Poughkeepsie, as the successor of Professor Moses 
Coit Tyler, (now of the Christian Union,) I fell acci- 
dentally upon a great discovery in the line of recrea- 
tion. I was one day tempted by a sporting friend to 
get into a beautiful shell-boat, which he had just pur- 
chased: and, finding myself able to keep the little craft 
right side up on the first trial, I conecived a passionate 
love for the plaything which has never since deserted 
me. Not many weeks elapsed after my first introduc- 
tion to this style of navigation before I had purchased 
a‘shell-boat, of about twenty inches beam and twenty- 
six feet in length over all, and thus inaugurated a pri- 
vate navy which soon became rather alarming in ex- 
tent, as regarded the reputation and the surplus funds 
of an orthodox minister. I could write a tract on the 
dangerous tendencies of shell-boats to the purses and 
morals of preachers, and back it up with many mor- 
sels of experience. How far this passion may lead a 
man may be inferred from the fact that, in a short 
time after my first purchase, I became the owner of 
four boats, the President of a boat-club, and had made 
the acquaintance of many of the great oarsmen of the 
country, besides having presided at several races. The 
pet craft in my private fleet was a shell thirty-three 
feet long, twelve inches wide, and weighing forty- 
three to forty-five pounds, in which Josh Ward had 
rowed one of his famous races. The practical boat, 
however, was somewhat clumsier, being thirty feet 
long, fifteen inches wide, and weighing forty-seven 
pounds. I madea history for this little mahogany ship, 
having navigated her several hundred miles on the 
Hudson, the Connecticut, the Merrimack and the Con- 
cord rivers, and having pulled her over Walden Pond, 
among the ever fragrant and sacred memories of Tho- 
reau. For several successive years I spent my summer 
vacations in my little boat, floating down great rivers 
and shooting dams on week days, and coming to an- 
chor on Saturday night to supply some country pulpit 
over Sunday. Of course it was impossible to keep out 
of the papers, and my voyages were regularly bullet- 
ined, especially by the rural press, so that when Sun- 
day came I was sure to have a crowded house. It was 
just after returning to my flock, after one of these 
voyages, that I received a long letter from Rev. Dr. 
Todd, of Pittsfield, Mass. Why he should write such a 
formidaple looking document 1o an utter stranger I 
could not conceive. The mystery, however, was soon 
explained. The Doctor had been reading, in one of 
the Massachusetts rural gazettes, an account of the 
little boat and her captain; and his enthusiasm seemed 





to be awakened in a most remarkable degree, consider- 
ing that he was an Old School Doctor of Divinity more 
than three score years of age. I really wondered if the 
document were not a forgery, but was not long in ver- 
ifying its genuineness. There were several large, close- 
ly written letter-sheet pages all about shell-boats, their 
dimensions, their material, their weight, and their 
adaptability to the recreative wants of orthodox min- 
isters on the shady side of life. I can say, without 
boasting, that I was posted up on this subject, and I 
replied at length, giving my unknown correspondent 
all possible particulars. Another letter from Pitts- 
field soon followed, containing more questions, the 
chief one this time being, if I remember correctly, 
concerning the item of expense. It was clearly mani- 
fest that the good doctor had got the shell-boat fever 
badly, and that he would have such a plaything if he 
could afford it. Now a shell-boat is not a cheap lux- 
ury in the purchase, albeit it is cheap to keep when 
once paid for. In vain did I institute search up and 
down the Hudson River, among boating-men, for a 
second-hand craft suitable for my unknown friend. 
At last it happened that I was invifed to dine at the 
mansion of oue of the wealthy supporters of our boat- 
club in the vicinity of Poughkeepsie, and who should 
1 meet at the table but a wealthy parishioner of Dr. 
Todd’s, who was visiting there for afew days. The idea 
speedily suggested itself to me that a providential op- 
portunity might have arrived, and so, in course of the 
dinner, I introduced the subject of shell-boats and told 
the contents of the Doctor's letters of inquiry. After 
dinner the wealthy parishioner of the Pittsfield divine 
took me aside, and said, “‘ Mr. C—, do you seriously 
think that Dr. Todd wants a shell-boat?’’ ‘‘ Most cer- 
tainly I do,” I replied, ‘‘and I can produce the docu- 
ments to prove it, if required.” He looked a little per- 
plexed for a moment, and then said, “‘ Well, sir, if so 
wise and so good @ man as my pastor desires a shell- 
boat, this single fact is to me reason enough why he 
should have one.’”’ In this I quite coincided, and only 
wished that every doctor of divinity in the land might 
own one. “ How much do you think a first-class shell- 
boat would cost?’ continued my friend. I told him 
that one hundred and twenty-five to one hundred and 
fifty dollars was a fair price for a good article. ‘* Well, 
then,” said he, ‘‘you have my authority to buy for 
and deliver to Rev. Dr. Todd the best shell-boat that 
New York city can furnish, and charge all expenses to 
me.”’ 

That was a great joy; however, I did not tell the 
doctor at once, but only wrote him a letter intimating 
that Providence might possibly land a shell-boat be- 
fore the door of the Congregational parsonage in Pitts- 
field on some fine morning, between the date of my 
letter and the millenium. Vigorously did I set things 
in train toward this self-same dispensation of Provi- 
dence. The task was easy in a financial respect, but 
still it had its complications. It would hardly be the 
thing to judge of the nautical requisitions of a doctor 
of divinity, of three score, by the standard of a young 
pastor like myself who had shaken hands with Josh 
Ward! A boat of twelve or fifteen inches beam was 
not to be thought of. Even if the doctor could sit in 
it, it was doubtful if the deacons of his parish would 
quite approve. I went to Roberts, the well known 
boat-builder in New York, and laid the case before 
him. Heappreciated the delicacy of the question as 
well as one of his craft could; and the result of our 
negotiations was that I purchased a beautiful new 
shell about twenty-four feet long, and twenty-four 
inches wide. It was in@ed a lovely thing to look at 
and, in every appointment, fit for an apostle to sail in. 
It was at midnight that I reached Pittsfield with my 
charge, whose welfare I had to look after as if it were 
a new-born child. The boat was carefully deposited 
in the back yard of the hotel till morning; and, after 
breakfast, I found my way to the parsonage, and had 
my first interview with Dr. Todd. He was as pleased 
asa child, and, getting out of his slippers and study 
gown, accompanied me to the hotel. A great crowd 
of curious gazers was assembled around the little craft, 
the like of which, I will warrant, had never been seen 
before within the limits of Berkshire county. Many 
were the whispered inquiries as to whether the boat 
was really the property of the doctor, and whether he 
was really going to get into it. I assured the question- 
ers that this was a gift to the good pastor from one of 
his parishioners, and that before dinner-time he pur- 
posed to take his first lesson in the new style of navi- 
gation under my personal tuition. A wagon was pro- 
duced and arrangements made to cunvey the doctor, 
his boat and his tutor to the nearest pond, about a mile 
distant. It was, meanwhile, only too evident that a 
goodly fraction of the gazing crowd were making their 
arrangements to accompany us on foot and see the 
sport. A natural instinct suggested to the doctor that 
the first lesson might involve some embarrassing cir- 
cumstances; and I will never forget how that crowd 
looked when the good pastor, whose word was author- 
itative in Pittsfield, looked over his spectacles, and 
said, ‘‘ I do not wish any of you to go to the pond with 
me.” The result was that the doctor and I, and the 
horse, went alone. Arrived at the lake-margin, the 
little craft was speedily launched, and I first rowed 
her out a piece to show my pupil how the thing was 
done. Then, disembarking, I carefully put him into 
his seat, holding the little wiggling thing steady, and 
arranging the oars. All ready, and a boat-load of 
cautions having been put aboard with my precious 
freight, { pushed him out from the shore within reach 





to try his first venture. He was directed to hold the 
oars perfectly stiff, and sit perfectly still to begin with, 
neither of which he did. The boat began to wiggle, 
and the doctor went through some remarkable feats 
of gymnastics to adapt himself to its capricious moods. 
At length he let one oar drop, and the handle fly- 
ing up in the air knocked off his gold spectacles and 
toppled over his brown hat, and made him appear in a 
most undignified attitude generally. Narrowly he 
escaped immersion, but I caught the tip of the erratic 
oar and pulled my pupil ashore. In vain I tried to 
persuade him to renew the experiment on that occa- 
sion; though he held out hopes that he might do so at 
some future time. Placing the naughty little boat in 
the wagon again we mounted and drove to the par- 
sonage, where it was carefully hung up under the 
piazza,—the curiosity and the admiration of the whole 
village. 

I often, in after days, used to inquire after the wel- 
fare of the craft, but never could learn that it had 
been launched again. And so this experiment was 
rather unsuccessful; but it gave me the joy of meeting 
an orthodox minister, of near three score years and 
ten, who had not outgrown the wholesome appetite 
for playthings. 

Dr. Todd had sometimes an aspect of severity, but 
he was a most genial man, full of humor and fine feel- 
ing, a most devout and faithful pastor, whose memory 
a grateful flock will long keep green. 

STUTTGART, Germany, September 14, 1873. 








THE GRANITE PARK OF MISSOURI 
BY ALBERT R. LEEDS. 


HAD spent the memorable third of July of 

last year among the iron mines in the vicinity of 
Rockaway, N. J., and, while engaged beneath the burn- 
ing rays of a mid-day sun in hammering among frag- 
ments of iron ore, had suffered even more than others 
from the terrible heat of that day. It was, then, with 
considerable apprehension, that on the same day of 
the present year, I found myself similarly occupied 
upon the world-renowned Iron Mountain of Missouri. 
But during the summer months a gentle breeze almost 
constantly prevails in that State from the south-west, 
and, for a large portion of the time, makes the atmos- 
phere of the Iron Mountain Valley, and that other love- 
ly spot, the Arcadian Valley, which lies a short distance 
to the south of Iron Mountain, delightful. The novel 
sight of a great hill so nearly made up of iron ore as 
to render its name no misnomer, with deep cuts pene- 
trating its sides and allowing ingress to multitudes of 
men, horses, and engines, busy upon their work of dis- 
emboweling the mountain; the long lines of railway 
cars carrying off for shipment to every part of the 
Western States fabulous amounts of ore, averaging, I 
was told at the time of my visit, 1,250 tons per diem, 
would have made the day I spent there—even without 
the delightful accompaniments of cool breezes and’ 
blue skies—deeply interesting. 

The sun was already sloping toward the west, when 
at the solicitation of a friend, who implored me upon 
no account to forego the opporfwnity of visiting a 
most astonishing freak of nature, I set out towards 
the Granite Park. The road ran through dense forests 
with occasional clearings of farm land, now meander- 
ing through a glade, and then mounting a gentle bill, 
until finally, when at the end of five miles I thought I 
must have lost my way, unexpectedly I found myself 
confronted with a wall of rock. In front of it there 
was a circular opening in the forest covered with a 
carpet of short grass, out of which sprang a few noble 
trees like sentinels to guard and mark the place. It 
was such an open yet embowered spot as one might 
fancy for a rendezvous to hunters, or the gathering of 
a midnight band, or, in these present times of peace, 
the chosen ground of picnics and junketings by all the 
rustics round. Delaying only for a moment with such 
thoughts, I clambered up the rocks and presently 
found myself in the face of one of those natural phe- 
nomena which, like the Dalles of the St. Louis or the 
cliffs of the Scottish coast, astonish us by their singular- 
ity, as well as magnitude. I was upon the summit of a 
vast ellipsoidal mass of granite, of red granite so beau- 
tiful in point of color, so smooth in texture, and so 
polished of surface that as I beheld it, it might fitly 
have served as a mighty sarcophagus for a ruler 
among giants. Since, however, the myth-producing 
capacity of the Indian or American mind has never 
been strong enough to people this country with giants, 
we are compelled to look to the energies of nature for 
an explanation of this great formation. It stretched 
along in a north-easterly direction for several hundred 
feet, and fifty feet, perhaps, in width, its boss-like 
crest rising above the young oaks and maples of the 
forest. Poised upon its summit were a number of 
granitic balls of prodigious dimension. Yet so nicely 
rounded and so delicately supported that I could not 
satisfy myself without actual trial that my unassisted 
strength was unequal to the task of toppling them from 
their seats over the precipitous edge of the hill. By 
the aid of a dead tree resting against its side I clam- 
bered to the top of the largest of these spheres, prob- 
ably not less than 30 feet in diameter, and enjoyed the 
novelty of the situation and the hectic beauty of the 
approaching sunset. I could look down upon little 
pools formed by the action of the elements upon the 
crests of other spheres somewhat less vast than the one 
I bestrode, and see created in them, thus removed by 
granite barriers from all surrounding vegetation, a 
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tiny world of herbal growth peopled with multitudes 
of specific forms, and probably a fauna no less diverse 
and interesting. Sometimes the shores of these pools 
had been cut through by a minute channel, and thus 
drained dry, their self-dependent herbaria had yielded 
to blank sterility. What ages, I thought, must the few 
handsful of water contained in-one such miniature 
pond have required to wear a channel and effect their 
escape through obdurate granite. But even this reflec- 
tion seemed trivial when the mind reverted to the stu- 
pendous forces of ice and gravity which had worn 
these masses into spheres, and poised them upon a gla- 
cier bed no less worn and polished than they. Every- 
where the erosions of the ice streams were evident, 
from the monumental polish of the crest to the pre- 
cipitous flanks on the north, and gently sloping sur- 
faces upon the southern sides of the granite uplift. I 
sat enchanted with the scene, until all the fervid colors 
that had shone above the softly rounded hills toward 
the west had yielded to the dusk of twilight, and then 
started up to retrace, if possible, my way through the 
darkness which had overtaken me. 








The Chureh. 





HIOME. 
For Proceedings of the Evangelical Alliance, see p. 286. 


Fisk University (colored) at Nashville opens this Fall 
with nearly two hundred students. Its Jubilee Singers 
continue to be heartily greeted in Great Britain. 

Ex-President Woolsey of Yale College presides at 
the sessions of the Evangelical Alliance in this city. The 
honor could not have fallen to a worthier scholar or a nobler 
Christian. 


Rev. Dr.Wm. M. Taylor, of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
is to preach the sermon before the annual meeting of the 
American Missionary Association, which will be held at New- 
ark, Nov. 5. 

he comparative ease with which the foreign dele- 
gates spoke in English at the Alliance Reception Meeting 
seemed to surprise no less than gratify the eagerly listening 
audience. The Anglo-Saxon tongue is steadily becoming the 
common language of Protestant Christianity. 

Respecting education in Tennessee, the State Super- 
intendent says that the demand for white teachers is so great 
among the white schools that there is pressing need for col- 
ored teachers for their own schools, and he warmly com- 
mends the friends of institutions like Fisk University for 
their efforts in preparing educators of the blacks from their 
own race. 





It may or may not be exactly an item of religious 
intelligence, but the Congregationalist has it: During the re- 
cent mecting of the American Board, the chairman, by a 
very laughable slip of the tongue, referred to the preacher 
of the occasion as Professor Julius H. Casar (instead of 
Seelye). But the mistake was pardonable, as the sermon 
fell with the force, metaphorically speaking, of one of Caesar's 
legions. 





* The President seems to like to leaven the list of his 
civil appointments with a clerical name now and then. A 
worthy Methodist minister represents us at Copenhagen; 
Rey. Dr. Newman is going around the world to take a look at 
and report upon some of our diplomatic offices abroad; and 
now the Rev. Dr. De Hass, another Methodist preacher of 
note, is to be United States consul at Jerusalem. 





So much trouble has come of the union churches 
which are owned in common by Reformed and Lutheran con- 
gregations in small towns and villages, that one of the Penn- 
sylvania classes of the former church opposes having any 
more of them, and the Lutheran joins its voice with it. Of 
course it is better for each church to have a house of its own 
to worship in if it can afford it, but it is a pity that the reason 
the two ought to separate is because they can’t keep at peace 
with each other. 

Why Congregationalism hardly holds its own in New 
Hampshire does not appear in the annual report read at the 
recent meeting of the State Association. The figures as given 
indicate a decline. In the important particular of charitable 
contributions there has been a falling off of $14,141 from the 
previous year. The additions to church membership were 
837, or one iess than the losses by death, removal and excom- 
munication. In fifty-one of the one hundred and ninety-four 
churches, there has been no stated preaching. We trust the 
old State is not going backward in its religious life. 


A paid Superintendent (one is advertised for we see 
is the very last person to be at the head of a Sunday-school. 
He might be an excellent man for the position, but half his 
influence would be nullified by that salary of his. If any- 
where a voluntary offering of one’s services is called for, itis 
right here in teaching the truth and beauty of the Scriptures 
tothe young. The congregation or Mission Society that has 
to resort to hiring a Superintendent confesses the scantiness 
of its own resources, and casts an unjust imputation upon 
the Christian public, which certainly affords willing men 
enough for such positions. 


The Annual Meeting of the American Missionary 
Association will be held in Newark, N. J., (in the First Congre- 
gational Church,) commencing on Wednesday, November 5th, 
at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

The sermon will be preached by the Rev. Wm. Taylor, D.D., 
of the Broadway Tabernacle, N. Y. 

The remarkable accessibility of Newark will, we hope, se- 
cure a full attendance at our annual gathering. Friends 
wishing hospitality may address either of the Corresponding 
Secretaries at 56 Reade St., New York City. 


GEO. WHIPPLE, } , 
i M. E. Srriesy, 5 5¢¢’s- 





Union Theological Seminary, N. Y., expects to have 
an important addition to its Faculty in the person of Rev. 
Dr. William Adams, of the Madison Square Presbyterian 
Church. The Trustees have elected him Professor of Sacred 
Rhetoric, and also President of the institution, and Mr. James 
Brown, of this city, has generously endowed the new chair 
with a donation of forty thousand dollars. No one can ques- 
tion Dr. Adams's eminent fitness for this position, and if his 
Church lets him go, the Seminary will have reason to con- 
gratulate itself on such an accession to its corps of profes- 
sors. 


PrRsonAL.—Rev. Dr. George L. Walker, recent pas- 
tor of the Centre Church, New Haven, whom his people part- 
ed with regretfully, is going to Rome for his health’s sake.— 
Bishop Simpson is expected to deliver the address at the 
dedication of the monument to Philip Embury, the first 
Methodist preacher in America, which is nearly completed at 
Cambridge, N, Y., where Embury was buried.—Among the 
missionaries of the American Board who have just gone out 
to India was Miss Sarah F. Norris, an experienced and suc- 
cessful lady-physician. She goes in the capacity of medical 
missionary, and there is a field for many more like her. 


Five hundred thousand dollars is the sum the Amer- 
ican Board asks for the full prosecution of its work the com- 
ing year, and twenty-seven more missionaries are needed to 
keep the foreign stations in good working order. Secretary 
Clark said that last year fifteen formal calls were extended to 
young men to go to Japan, but that number was by no means 
obtained. Perhaps one of the most impressive features of 
this year’s meeting, because an unusual one, was the appear- 
ance of Dakota Indians on the stage as speakers. There were 
several present who belonged to the Board’s mission, which, 
by the way, has had a remarkable history. It has been the 
means of reconciling bitter feuds among different tribes, and 
many surprising conversions have taken place. Senator 
Buckingham, in his report on the Indians, urged an enlarge- 
ment of the work among them. 








It has been felt that there has not been sufficient 
concert of action hitherto among the Presbyterian Theolog- 
ical Seminaries, in fact, that they have rather stood before 
the Church as rivals instead of co-laborers, and it is now pro- 
posed to bring about a closer intimacy between them. Upon 
the authority of the Pittsburg Banner we have it that Dr. 
Jacobus, of the Allegheny Seminary, has invited professors 
from the Princeton, Union, Auburn, Lane, Chicago, Danville, 
and San Francisco, to meet at Allegheny on December 30th, 
to confer respecting the common interests of these semi- 
narics. In one respect this ought to be an important meet- 
ing, as the charge has been very directly made that these 
several institutions (and the same is true of all the others in 
the country) have furnished not a little poor material for the 
ministry, for which they are partly responsible. A stricter 
training is called for, and the question is mooted whether 
students who spiritually may be excellent young men, and 
yet prove themselves otherwise unfit to become preachers, 
ought not to be seriously advised by Faculties to reconsider 
their life-purpose. The professors who meet at this Alle- 
gheny Conference could turn it to good account, in the way 
of making suggestions to guide them hereafter respecting 
the support, training and licensing of divinity students. Our 
colleges and schools have been gradually raising their stand- 
ard and tests of efficiency, but our theological seminaries do 
not seem to have thought of taking any action that would at 
least tend to kecp out incapable ministers from the pulpit. 

Three or four places are having something of a local 
agitation over their Sunday and Temperance laws, growing 
out of the action of the authorities in treating them as dead 
laws. Over in Newark, the mayor won't enforce an old ordi- 
nance for the suppression of vice and drunkenness by the 
closing of the liquor shops on Sunday, unless he is satisfied 
that public sentiment, duly expressed, will sustain him in so 
doing. This is rather a strange position to take in view of 
his oath to execute the laws of the city, but the citizens have 
ignored this feature, and propose to gee if that “ public senti- 
ment’ can’t do something for them. A committee of one 
hundred has been appointed, which is just now trying to see 
what can be effected through the pulpit in the way of Sun- 
day evening discourses on the duty of the hour. Several of 
these sermons have already been preached and addresses 
made, but with what effect does not appear. In Portland, 
Me., the case is different only in this novel respect, that upon 
the appeal of the ministers for the enforcement of the Pro- 
hibitory Liquor Law, the Board of Aldermen voted to call a 
meeting of citizens to see whether the law should have its 
course. As the temperance men did not vote, the Board was 
sustained. Then in Massachusetts the Temperance Alliance 
last week occupied a considerable part of their resolutions in 
denouncing the authorities for practically nullifying the 
State prohibitory law. From these instances it would seem 
that old laws and Sunday and temperance laws have a hard 
time of it in trying to be of service to the public. The main 
reason of this in the case of the latter is the old reason that 
party interests have to be considered by those in power, who 
often care more for their prospective chances with the votes 
of the multitude than for any strict observance of their 
duties, 











FOREIGN. 


Summer vacations are over and nearly forgotten, 
but we are quite sure one English vicar will not forget his 
very soon. He was surprised last season by the Bishop of 
Exeter’s coming to his parish and liberating him for a month, 
while the Bishop himself undertook the entire duties of the 
charge, and performed the usual services of the church and 
chapel, which were two miles distant from his stopping- 
place. aes 

Archbishop Manning says that Ireland is more full 
of life, power, and resource, at this day, than she was ever be- 
fore; that her people were never so united, so well or so 
universally educated, or so politically powerful; that her 
Catholicism is next to that of Rome in point of orthodoxy ; 
that she is to have a future if in the next generation she be 
found Catholic, while other countries, as Germany, Italy, 
Spain, France, are losing their faith, and have no future be- 
fore them! 


According to the Russian Journal of Civil and 
Criminal Law, a new law has been drawn up to legalize the 








family relations of dissidents. Hitherto only marriages in 
the orthodox Church have been valid; the law has not recog- 
nized the religious practices of the sects, so that marriages 
have no legal validity and children have no right to inherit 
the property of their parents or relations. Under the new 
law, though the sects are ignored, their marriages are to be 
legalized by registration at the police offices. 


Another scandal in the Church of England. Liver- 
pool is horrified over it. The advowson of that city’s Rec- 
tory, or in other words, the right to conduct services there, 
has been sold for fifteen thousand pounds by the present 
incumbent to the most advanced party of the Ritualists, 
without any consultation with the parishioners, the vast 
majority of whom are said to utterly hate the practices of 
the new owners. This rectorship is one of the most influ- 
ential in England, and the bartering transaction startles 
even the most indifferent churchman of the orthodox type. 





A very unfortunate allusion was made by Dr. Voelk 
in his powerful speech before the Old Catholic Congress at 
Constance, noticed in another paragraph. As he was carried 
away by his German enthusiasm and his contempt for the 
Jesuit power, he seemed to say that France and Jesuitism 
were very well suited to each other, and, to the non-German 
mind, to be delivering a bitterly scornful invective against 
France. So, at least, says a correspondent of the London 
Standard, it struck Pére Hyacinthe and M. de Pressensé, who 
occupied seats near the tribune, and who, to the consterna- 
tion of the meeting, suddenly arose with every indication of 
angry disapproval, and walked straight out of the room. Dr. 
Voelk subsequently expressed himself in handsome terms of 
sympathy with France, but it was too late. 


While the Conference of the Evangelical Alliance is 
attracting attention here, another body has been sitting at 
Constance, which Protestant Europe has watched with no in- 
different interest—the Third Congress of the German Old 
Catholics. The sessions were held in the old Council Hall by 
the lake shore, ‘‘ where the great council of 1415, whilst de- 
nouncing the Popes with unusual freedom, vindicated its 
orthodoxy by burning John Huss.”” There wore about four 
hundred persons present, among them fifty ladies who hith- 
erto have never been admitted to such meetings, and the 
Christian World finds in this circumstance an augury of the 
success of the Old Catholic movement in society. Von 
Schultze presided, and all the German leaders were there, 
Bishop Reinkens included, and as sympathizing spectators 
and guests were present Dean Howson, of England, M. de 
Pressensé, of Paris, and the Episcopal Bishops of Albany 
and North Carolina from the United States. The proceed- 
ings were mainly of a rhetorical character, during which 
Ultramontanism was severely handled. Reinkens counciled 
union with other bodies, not in observance or doctrines, but 
in a truly religious spirit. The announcement that the Ger- 
man Government would shortly recognize the Bishop’s posi- 
tion was hailed with great applause. Altogether, this Con- 
gress will be regarded in Europe as an event which may 
yet have wonderful results. 





What is known as the Knight heresy case in the Free 
Church of Scotland just now has assumed an interesting 
phase by the defense made before his Presbytery on the part 
of the unorthodox minister. Rev. Mr. Knight is a gifted 
preacher in that body, but certain expressions and views of 
his regarding the efficacy of prayer were deemed objection- 
able, and he has been called up to answer for them. He bas 
made an elaborate explanation without retracting anything, 
and it is difficult to see why he should retract. The point he 
originally made was that prayer cannot of itself alter the 
course of nature, and that there are some things beyond the 
province of petition. This ground he took, we believe, at a 
time when special prayers were being offered throughout the 
Churches for the fall of rain. In his defense Mr. Knight re- 
states his objections to any creature petitioning the Creator 
to undo His own laws, or miraculously to readjust the plans 
which inscrutable wisdom has prearranged. He declared his 
main desire to be to induce men to have more faith in God 
anda more absolute trust in the Divine pre-adjustment of 
events. Not wishing in any way to limit prayer, he never- 
theless wished to diminish the restlessness, and doubt, and 
crude suggestions of men, in order that they might pray 
always in the faith that God was hearing them, and would 
fulfill every true desire, and only disappoint those that were 
foolish, or capricious, or mistrustful. A Presbytery that 
could make out a case of heresy from these sentiments must 
possess minds of the very nicest discrimination. 


Religious toleration does not appear to mean in 
Turkey all that it is supposed to mean elsewhere. When the 
* Hatti Humaioun”’ of 1856 was issued by the Sultan, grant- 
ing liberty of conscience and worship throughout his empire, 
great satisfaction at the edict was expressed throughout 
Christendom, and confident hopes of the evangelization of 
Turkey were entertained. In one sense, the latter are being 
gradually realized, but so far as Mohammedanism itself is 
concerned toleration there isa myth. Rev. Dr. I. G. Bliss, of 
Constantinople, gives us some light on this matter in the 
Christian Intelligencer which throws more of a shadow than 
would be looked for. To the question, “ Is religious liberty 
a bona fide fact, an actual experience of all classes in Tur- 
key?” he answers, No. As for those out of the pale of the 
Koran, the Government is wholly indifferent to their beliefs. 
The Jew may become a Christian without molestation, and 
the Greek become an infidel, but fora number of Moslems 
boldly and publicly to renounce Islamism and profess Chris- 
tianity, even in the capital, would still be a hazardous move. 
Their heads might and probably would remain upon their 
shoulders, but, like all other Moslems who have within the 
past seventeen years embraced the Christian faith, they 
would be denationalized. Social and civil ostracism would 
be their daily experience. For Christian Turks, as such, there 
is no Civil status, no registration. In the eye of the law they 
are vagabonds; there is no bureau even from which as con- 
verted Turks they can obtain passports. Very naturally such 
a practical negation of the Humaioun is regarded with indig- 
nity by the Christian community at Constantinople, and Dr. 
Bliss suggests that the subject be considered by the present 
Conference of the Evangelical Alliance, and trusts that such 
action may be taken as shall direct the attention of the pro- 
tecting powers to the non-fulfillment of the religious pledges 
of the Ottoman Government. 
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The Week. 


[From Tuesday, Sept. 30, to Monday, Oct. 6.] 


Since Wall Street has been ailing the two New York 
State Conventions have been held at Utica, the Republicans 
meeting first and nominating a ticket of which the most ob- 
jecticnable feature is that it omits General Barlow’s name. 
How this omission came to pass is variously accounted for, 
but none of the reasons given are very satisfactory. His suc- 
cessor, as nominated, is Benjamin D. Silliman, said to be a 
good lawyer without any trace of compromise with Tammany 
in his composition, and as able and willing asany man, ex- 
cepting General Barlow, can well be to prosecute the Ring 
suits. The Convention reports are dull reading after those 
which came from Massachusetts. In this connection, by the 
way, we notice that, according to the Pall Mall Gazette of 
London, Mr. Washburn has been chosen Governor, defeating 
General Butler in the State election. Foreigners will never 
understand American politics until they learn to distinguish 
between a convention and an election. The Democrats met 
on the succeeding week, as has come to be their regular prac- 
tice, and nominated a ticket of which a prominent city daily 
says that “it is entirely composed of good men,”’ and going 
on to particularize it, describes the individual candidates in 
glowing terms, of which the following may serve as@ speci- 
men: “There is no purer, no more high-minded, incorrupt- 
ible, generous, and estimable man among the citizens of the 
Empire State, nor any Democrat who could have brought 
greater strength and popularity to the ticket.” It were un- 
charitable to suspect that the author of this sentence meant 
to imply the existence outside the Empire State and the Dem- 
ocratic party of men more “ incorruptible,” etc., etc., but he 
certainly should be more guarded in the construction of his 
eulogiums. For the rest, the Convention was made interest- 
ing by the fight between Tammany and Apollo Hall, which 
factions bid fair to serve the purpose of the two historic 
stools between which a party may fall tothe ground. Among 
the Republicans the Custom-House people and their oppo- 
nents are doing something in favor of alike downfall. It is 
not evident how the two great parties can slip between their 
respective stools at one and the same time; but if such a 
catastrophe should occur, perhaps the two would rise up and 
agree mutually to stand by one another om+the great ques- 
tions of the day, such as the abjurement of special legislation, 
civil service reform, salary grabs, and the like, concerning all 
of which the majority in both parties agree, but cannot per- 
suade their managers to make common cause. The State 
election of which these Conventions are the forerunners is to 
be held on the 4th of November. The offices to be filled are 
those of Comptroller, Attorney-General, Treasurer, State 
Engineer, and State-Prison Inspector. 














Instead of abating its ravages at the approach of cool 
weather, the yellow fever is worse than ever at Shreveport, 
La. We print the following appeal from the Howard Associ- 
ation, as setting forth the state of affairs in authoritative lan- 
guage: 

To our fellow-citizens: Yellow fever, an epidemic that has 
already swept away more than 400 of the community, is still 
raging with unabated furyin our midst. We have now at 
least 700 sick of all ages, sexes, colors, and nationalities, all of 
whom from the peculiar character of the disease require con- 
stant and skillful nursing. In addition to this, there are hun- 
dreds of people left without a cent and without employment. 
Among these are many women and little children. Allof them 
must for the present be provided for and fed by the Howard 
Association, for there is no work to do and no money to be 
had. The destitution in our midst is as heartrending as the 
disease itself, and there isa fearful number of deaths. The 
drain upon the funds of the Association has thus far been 
enormous, and the liberal aid sent us by our sister cities is 
nearly exhausted. Under these painful circumstances we 
are forced to make this general appeal to the country for ad- 
ditional aid. We have people among us suffering, in want, 
and dying, from all sections of the Union and from all nations, 
and we feel that the great public heart will respond to this ap- 
peal, extorted by the most dire necessity. Our own resources 
are nearly exhausted. The wealthy are broken down, the 
poor are threatened with actual starvation, the sick and dying 
are about to be deprived of the commonest comforts human- 
ity can offer them. We appeal not to our fellow-countrymen 
but to our fellow-men for aid. 

L. E. S=rmons, 

President Howard Association. 
(Signed also by the Vice-President and several physicians.) 
Donations may be sent to Bradish Johnson & Sons in thiscity, 
or direct to the President of the Association. Frost always 
puts an abrupt end to this contagion, but it is almost invari- 
bly fatal to those who are ill at the time. Should it come 
when some hundreds are down with the disease, the per cent- 
age of recoveries would be very small, and it is therefore 
necessary that every effort should be made to prevent the 
spread of the fever while the weather is warm. The fever is 
on the increase also in Memphis, which city is at last com- 
pelled to ask for outside aid, and sporadic cases are reported 
at other towns in the Gulf States. 





The English have had a reverse on the Gold Coast, 
whereby several boats’ crews were ambushed by a tribe sup- 
posed to be friendly, and the authorities are making up their 
minds that a much larger force must be sent out than was at 
arst intended. It seems to be hard for civilized nations to 
searn that their barbarous dependents must see a present ex- 
4aibition of power in order that they may realize what will be 
the result of transgression. England, it seems, has not learned 
itin all her East Indian experience, and we are constantly 
wondering why our own Indians are so ready to defy a small 
military force when they know that a larger one can be sent 
at short notice by the “Great Father” at Washington. The 

act is that the uncivilized memory is very short, and the effect 
of a thrashing, even when considered in its relation to the in- 
dividual, does not last more than four or five years at the 
tongest. Your savage must see power as a visible presence if 
he is to be kept in perennial order. Another source of dis- 
vomfort to the English is the discovery that enterprising 
Americans, actuated doubtless by a desire to see Yankee 
‘preech-loaders pitted against English weapons, are shipping 
“arms and ammuniton to the Ashantee territory. One vessel 
Jas been caught in the act, and probably others will be. We 





have caught English ships engaged in like pursuits, not very 
long since; but as no notice of blockade has yet been posted 
on the Gold Coast, it is thought that there may be some ques- 
tion of rightin the present instance. We hope not. People 
who engage in such a trade take the risk, and fully understand 
the chances. They ought to be punished when caught. 


Hitherto we have had merely expanded telegraphic 
reports of the adventures of Captain Buddington and his party, 
but the mail now brings full accounts of their experiences, 
which with the extraordinary escape of Tyson and his com- 
rades make one of the most romantic tales that even the 
record of polar exploration has afforded. The main facts of 
the rescue are as we stated them on tclegraphic authority, 
and we recur to thesubject now, only to say that Buddington’s 
story agrees in all essential particulars with those which we 
have already heard from other sources. There can be no 
doubt now that even before Captain Hall's death there was a 
conflict of authority between the naval and scientific parts of 
the expedition, a fact which is highly descreditable to the au- 
thorities who had its organization in hand. That such a con- 
flict should arise on board a United States vessel is well nigh 
inexplicable when we consider the well-recognized rules of 
discipline which prevail in our navy. In the course of the 
efforts to adjust matters a paper was signed by the opposed 
officers which may probably be produced as evidence before 
the commission. The dissensions became worse after Hall's 
death, but had nothing to do with the separation of the crew. 
The stories so industriously set a-going by sensational jour- 
nals intimating that there was foul play in the case of Capt. 
Hall are not supported by any known facts. They will prob- 
ably be set wholly at rest when the commission reports. 





The length of time required to reduce a large indus- 
trial exhibition to perfect order is apt to increase with the 
extent of the exhibition. It is therefore rather creditable 
than otherwise to the American Institute managers that they 
have taken no more than a fortnight to reduce their vast as- 
sortment of machinery, household goods, etc., etc., to com- 
plete order. There are several improvements this year in the 
general arrangements, chief among which is a far more effect- 
ive method of lighting the exhibition rink, than has hereto- 
fore been employed. This renders an evening visit more en- 
joyable than formerly. The exhibition as a whole is quite 
equal to those of previous years, and we think superior to 
those of 1871 and '72, during which the Institute seemed some- 
how to have lost its prestige. We can promise anyone who 
attends the present exhibition an interesting and instructive 
visit or series of visits. 





No offense is intended to those who do not believe in 
the existence of the “ Ku-klux” when we state that two of 
this ‘‘ Klan ’’ (using the term in a generic sense and meaning 
thereby white ruffians who go about hazing negroes by night 
in the Southern States) broke into the house of a North Caro- 
lina negro the other night, dragged him out and whipped him 
to death. There is nothing very extraordinary in this, The 
like has happened often enough before, but in this instance 
the murderers were promptly arrested, brought to trial be- 
fore a State Court, found guilty, and sentenced to be hung on 
the 13th of November next. If the sentence is carried out, 
the interval between the commission of the crime and the 
execution will only have been a few weeks. That the State 
authorities should have succeeded in bringing such criminals 
to justice is a most noteworthy and encouraging fact. A few 
such cases will put a stop to much of the ruffianism which has 
come to be regarded as an essential element of Southern 
society. 


France will undoubtedly be called on in the persons 
of her representatives to decide on the monarchy question 
within the month. The Comte de Chambord it is positively 
asserted will issue some sort of a manifesto next week, and 
his friends in the Assembly are ina state of great anxiety over 
the result, for the Republicans have lately set aside their dis- 
sensions in virtue of the imminent danger of a Monarchist 
victory, and have agreed to pull together for the time being. 
Paris is full of excitement. Thiers, wonderful old man that 
he is, is at the head of the Republican conferences. The pro- 
gramme of the Conservatives, as announced by telegraph, 
will be, on the meeting of the Assembly, the restoration of 
royalty, constitutional and parliamentary government, a re- 
division of the country into electoral districts, and the nomi- 
nation of a Lieutenant-General of the kingdom. 


This city and Boston are to be the Civil Service cen- 
ters for New York and the New England States. That is to 
say, the competitive examinations for offices are to be held 
alternately in the two cities, beginning with New York. In 
the country at large there are five of these districts, but a 
person residing in one district may be examined in another. 
Applicants for appointments in Washlngton must address the 
head of the department to which he seeks admission, in a 
letter written in his own hand. He must be over 18 years of 
age, unless he wants to be a counter in the Treasury, in which 
case 16 years is considered enough. He must certify to 
being the original and unaided author of his application, and 
swear to his own loyalty to the United States. An examina- 
tion will be held in New York about the middle of the 
present month. 





The last episode of the Shah’s visit to England 
comes in the shape of a quarrel which has resulted in the de- 
position of the Grand Vizier. That he was not bowstrung, or 
beheaded, or made away with in some other of the ways known 
to Oriental monarchs, appears to have been due to the 
good nature of the Shah. It seems that English masters of 
ceremonies gave undue precedence to the Grand Vizier, of- 
fending thereby two princes who were in the royal retinue. 
These youths promptly made complaint against him on reach- 
ing Peasian soil, and the Shah finding that he would havea 
family quarrel on his hands if he did not comply with their 
request, made a change in his cabinct. It is easy for us to 
sneer at the injustice of such a proceeding, but is it any worse 
than some of our own political doings ? 


* Beef on the hoof” is being shipped to Great Britain, 
where the high price of meat, as well as that of coal, is puz- 
zling the political economists. The rinderpest, too, and the 
restrictions placed upon the importation of cattle from the 
continent, has a tendency still farther to raise the price. The 





firm of John Bell & Sons, of Glasgow, is the first to start in 
the business. They buy cattle at a hundred dollars a head in 
Tllinois, and get them to Glasgow by the Anchor Line of 
steamers for about ninety dollars more. An average of 
thirty cattle are shipped every week, and the profits of the 
trade are thus far said to be considerable. It would not be 
surprising if a new branch of the export trade were thus in- 
augurated. 





General Meyer has been successful in bis proposition 
to the Vienna Congress, and it is understood that before long 
all the civilized nations of the world will at a certain hour of 
each day telegraph to one another the state of the weather. 
That something of practical importance will result from such 
an international interchange of weather talk is highly prob- 
able, but we can form no idea of the general bearing of the 
plan until its details are more fully made public. 

The condemned Modoes, with the exception of two 
whose sentences have been commuted to imprisonment for 
life, were hung at Fort Klamath on Friday, in the presence of 
a large number of Indians. The remainder of the Modoc 
tribe will be sent to & vesorvation. Ap plications for those of 
the tribe who were indicted by the Oregon authorities havo 
thus far been refused by the United States officials. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 

—The population of London is given in the last 
census report at 3,254,260. 

—The total annual rental of houses in England above 
$50 a year, is $325,000,000. 

—Prof. Jowett has finished a translation of Thucydi- 
des. 


—Taine is engaged on an elaborate History of the 
French Revolution. 


—Dr. D. F. Strauss is in bad health, and obliged to 
abstain from literary work. 


—The Australian Parliament has voted by 35 to 33 to 
let female ratepayers vote. 


—The failure of the Liberal candidate in a recent 
Scottish election is the most striking proof yet given of the 
decline of faith in the Liberal leaders. 

—It is now twenty years since Mr. Gladstone, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, made his first and most famous 
financial statement. 


—It is commonly believed that Mr. Gladstone will 
make the repeal of the Income Tax the most prominent 
feature of his Budget for 1874. 

—As Prime Minister, Mr. Gladstone draws asalary of 
five thousand pounds, and as Chancellor of the Exchequer, a 
half salary, in addition, of twenty-five hundred pounds. 

—The Saturday Review says that Victor Emanuel, 
King of Italy, with the personal tastes of a sportsman, is one 
of the most serious, as he has been of the most successful of 
politicians. 

—There seems not a little probability that the Irish 
Home Rule movement, weak as it is, must be the sole de- 
pendence of Irish Catholicism, for carrying out its policy of 
demanding entire control of the education of Catholics. 

—The Irish Catholic University, to the conduct of 
which Dr. John Henry Newman has devoted his rare genius, 
learning, and experience, is still, at the end of twenty years, 
in the condition of a very inferior High School. 


—It is predicted that before the end of the first week 
of cold weather, the price of household coal in England will 
touch a figure not before known since the most trying years 
of the Peninsular war. 


—lIgnorant impatience of taxation is conceded to be 
so great and dominant an influence in the breast of the 
British ratepayer, especially in the rural districts, as to seri- 
ously embarrass administration, especially in the matter of 
education. 

—Edinburgh, with no obvious trade, no manufac- 
turers, no active commercial life of any kind, and deserted by 
the aristocracy, is yet a growing and prosperous city, with a 
very high degree of middle-class comfort, and an unusually 
high level of culture and refinement. It is eight hour's from 
London; in 1763 a coach ran once a month, and was two 
weeks on the road. 


—The two divisions into which the Internationalists 
are split differ chiefly in principle, on the subject of extreme 
individualism. Dr. Marx and the minority holding to the 
necessity of discipline and a central authority, while the ma- 
jority, lately formed into a new society, hold to the extremest 
doctrine of every individual doing in everything just as he 
likes. 

—English Catholicism is roused to energetic protest 
against the supposition that the story of Margaret Mary 
Alacoque’s heart is to be taken literally. It is claimed that 
the hysterical nun’s story referred to a symbolical vision, like 
those of the Apocalypse. Yet the nun’s tale mentions a wound 
in her side, and pain actually remaining as proof that her 
heart had been really taken out and enclosed in that of her 
Saviour. 

—The Spectator explains the contrast between the 
real success of Mr. Gladstone’s five years’ tenure of power in 
carrying very important measures, and the actual failure of 
this success to inspire popular interest and command popular 
support, by the fact that none of these great measures have 
produced fruit as yet, or even promise of fruit. Two great 
and almost revolutionary measures for the benefit of Treland 
have yet left that country, to outward appearance, disloyal, 
gloomy, and as great a perplexity as ever. The complete re- 
organization ‘of the military system, to provide security 
against foreign invasion, though fully accomplished, has yot 
left the army shricking about fancied wrongs, and with no 
evidence manifest to the people of its increased efficiency. 
The passage of agreat measure of education is met by the re- 
volt of the Dissenters, and the complete reorganization of the 
Judicial system is not yet in force, and those who predict its 
failure are as many as those who expect its success. In ad- 
dition, the Gladstone Government has been careless of the 
kind of prestige which tells most with the people. Itcuta 
poor figure when, in 1870, Russia tore up the treaty made after 
the Crimean war, and a poorer figare still in the Alabama 
claims business. 
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A ROBBER. 
BY CARL SPENCER. 


A. PRIL brought the twigs and leaves, 
i May has lined them like her breast ; 
In and out she flits and weaves, 
Till the round green earth's a nest. 
** Perfect!’ says the smiling sun, 
** Now your leisure is begun.” 


Summer pipes instead of spring> 
There's acuckoo in the nest; 

Fie! the bonny, saucy thing! 
Heigho, robin! dispossessed 

Of the pretty nest you planned— 
Fly and seek a safer land! 





; The Household. 


A WORD FITLY SPOKEN, 


BY ELEANOR KIRK. 








€6 \ Y mother never had sour bread.” 

em %. This was a most un‘ortunate remark, and 
Mr. Peaney was conscious of ‘i as soon as the words 
were out; but this did not hier him from going on 
much in the same strain. 4 

“Of course I don’t know how 
remember she used to talk 2%, 
over night, and then in the mow; 
as soon as the girl was, and je dough was kneaded 
and kneaded, and when it camsput of the oven it was 
as white as the driven snow, as%j as sweet as honey.” 

Mrs. Penney’s face was sc*Jet. ‘‘I did my best, 
John,” was just trembling on ar tongue, but this last 
elaborate description of the3-bread-making modus 
operandi of his maternal pare‘; turned the disappoint- 
ment she had felt in not pleSsing her husband into 
gall and bitterness, and she @uswered instead, in a 
mocking tone: 

*““As white as the driven siiow, and as sweet as 
honey! I have seen it stated somewhere that men 
are not given to exaggeration. Such slight coloring, 
though, I suppose, is excusable when a man is speak- 
ing of his mother’s superiority over his wife. Here- 
after, Mr. Penney, if baker’s bread does not suit your 
appetite, the kitchen is at your disposal to set your 
sponge, and knead and knead! and I have no doubt 
that when you take your mess from the oven it will be 
as white and as sweet as ever your mother’s was.” 

Just here Mrs. Penney arose, moved the baby’s high 
chair away from the table, and, with the chubby 
year-old in her arms, sought the privacy of her own 
chamber. Mr. Penney followed.” 

“There’s no need of getting in a huff, Mary,” he 
said, as he closed the door. In this matter of contin- 
uation the gentleman was swayed by two entirely op- 
posite and antagonistic motives. He did not like to go 
to business with a cloud between him and his wife, and 
he did want the last word. No doubt Mr. Penney 
thought by having the last word he could dissipate 
the shadows he had so heedlessly evoked—but of course 
he was unsuccessful. 

“Tt is my opinion,” he proceeded, “that if you were 
to rise a liitle earlier, before the dough had time 
to sour, you would have just as good luck as mother 
had.” 

“T have n’t slept three consecutive hours for the last 
two months, with this baby, John Penney, and that 
you know as well as I do, and yet you are thoughtless 
enough to ask me to get up in the morning when 
the cook does, in order that your whim may be satis- 
fied.”’ 

‘“‘A whim, is it, to be careful of one’s stomach? to 
prefer good bread to poor? Why, that bread you put 
before me this morning was n’t fit for a—for a—” 
John Penney hesitated a moment, but finally it came 
out—he really did say it, reader—*‘ for a hog to eat.” 

Mrs. Penney was on the point of saying something 

especially rasping, if not actually insulting, but she 
was checked by a timid rap on the door, and the en- 
trance of a sad-faced, delicate woman, who colored 
slightly, as she noted the embarrassment of her hos- 
tess. 
“*T found that I could spare you, to-day Mrs. Pen- 
ney,” she explained; ‘you know I thought I should 
not be able to sew for you until next week; but Mrs. 
Smith was very ill this morning, and could not go on 
as she intended, so, if you like, I will commence your 
work.”’ 

Mr. Penney withdrew with a single good morning to 
the intruder. In one sense he had come off conqueror; 
he had had the last word after all, and that was vic- 
tory enough. Mary would n’t try to feed him with 
sour bread again, he was very sure. ‘ Husbands 
should assert themselves sometimes,’ he informed 
himself, on the way to business. What would become 
of them if they didn’t? He had been married two 
years, and housekeeping six months; while they were 
boarding everything was as smooth as oil; but they 
had n’t more than become domiciled in their own 
house before trouble commenced. The baby was sick, 
and the mother complaining. Then Mary had never 
been instructed in domestic matters. She could sew, 
and crochet, and embroider, was very fond of reading, 
understood music, was considerable of an artist, agood 
deal of a woman, and, with the proper forbearance, 
and the exercise of a decent amount of tact, would 
have been the best wife in the world, [so she thought.] 
During the days of courtship, and the first few months 








she managed it, but I 
ut setting her sponge 
ing she was always up 





of married life, she was the subject of unlimited pet- 
ting. Her will was her husband’s law; but, after the 
birth of the baby, and the added responsibility of 
housekeeping, everything changed. Mr. Penney did 
not, could not, take into consideration that these cares 
had also made a difference in her; thatshe had changed 
also; she could not feel—wives never can—that there 
was anything amiss with her—that the cloud on her 


brow and the nervousness of her manner radiated a 


magnetism unmistakably repellant. Had Mrs. Pen- 
ney remained healthily sunny, baker’s bread would 
undoubtedly have satisfied Mr. Penney. Deprived of 
the joy he needed, and had been accustomed to, he 
turned, man fashion, to finding fault with what, under 
other circumstances, he never would have considered 
for a moment. 

“You are not well, this morning, Mrs. Penney,”’ said 
the kind voice of the seamstress, as the lady nervously 
brought out the material she wished made up. 

“No. Iam not very well,’ she replied, apparently 
more to herself than to her companion; * but I don’t 
mind so much about that, I mean I could bear ill 
health very well, if I didn’t have other things to 
trouble me.” 

The pale face of the dress-maker lighted up wonder- 
fully, as she met the tired eyes of her companion. 

‘““My dear Mrs. Penney,’ said she, with sudden in- 
spiration, ‘‘ will you allow me to express my thought? 
Perhapsit may be of service to you. I have hada very 
hard life, and only by personal experience have I ever 
learned anything; experience of the richest, and most 
agonizing description.” 

“T wish you would tell me something,” replied Mrs. 
Penney, with a quiver of the sensitive lip. ‘I am do- 
ing the best I can, and yet, Mrs. Harris, I am failing 
utterly in accomplishing that which is dearest to my 
heart—the happiness of my husband, and the comfort 
of my home.” 

“You think you are doing the best you can,” con- 
tinued the seamstress; ‘‘ here you are mistaken.” 

“ But, Mrs. Harris,” interrupted the lady, with an 
offended air. 

“Wait one moment, and I will explain—prove the 
truth of my statement by your own words. You ac- 
knowledged, a moment ago, that you were not well, 
but that this fret was of small importance compared 
with other things. Now, I maintain that health is the 
groundwork of all happiness, the beginning and end 
of all progress. Without health you can no more be a 
companion for your husband, and a wise mother to 
your child than your husband could be a good busi- 
ness man without it. This, then, is the first thing to 
be considered. Your nerves are rasped, your child is 
more of a burden than a joy, your pretty house an 
unpleasant responsibility, your husband seems incon- 
siderate and unappreciative; and the demon that has 
brought about this complete metamorphosis lies en- 
tirely in yourself—your present lack of a healthy foun- 
dation.” 

“But John does n’t seem to sympathize with me in 
these cares,”’ broke in Mrs. Penney, “I tell himin the 
morning how troublesome the baby has been, all he 
ever says is, ‘ Is thatso, sis? I’ve heard mother say that 
children are very apt to be cross at that age. You’d 
better lie down when the baby does to-day, and see if 
you can’t get a good snooze.’ ’’ 

‘“ Exactly,” said the seamstress. ‘‘*Do you ever act 
upon this advice?” 

‘“*No, how can I? all the time I have to sew and at- 
tend to things is when the baby is asleep." 

“Better let things go without attention until the 
little one is less trouble.” 

* And then John would find fault with the disorder.” 

“T do not think so, Your nervous condition makes 
a nervous atmosphere that your husband feels us soon 
as he enters it. The real difficulty he does not realize 
avy more than yourself. The elements are discord- 
ant. He is immediately thrown out of equilibrium, 
and in trying to restore himself he takes hold of the 
wrong string, and the result is domestic chaos. Wo- 
man must make the home. There is no way of getting 
round that fact. Your husband makes his place of 
business—makes the money for you to adorn the nest 
with, which he has a right to expect comfortable when 
he flies to it at night.” 

“But is a husband to have no responsibility in home 
matters ?”’ 

“You would not think of finding fault with your 
husband because nature had not endowed him with 
the means of providing his baby with the first food it 
needs.”’ 

Iirs. Penney laughed. 

“That seems very ridiculous, does it not? and yet it 
is no more so than the hundred and one things women 
demand of their husbands that they are equally unable 
to give. Woman is the natural nurse of the man as 
well as of the man-child! By nurse, in the first in- 
stance, I mean the comforter and inspirer. Without 
health you can be neither. What, then, is the result? 
You know as well as I do. Sumetimes divorce, some- 
times desertion, somtimes a dragging out of existence 
more terrible than either.” 

“T wish you had heard Mr. Penney find fault with 
the bread this morning,” said the little lady dreamily. 

“The bread was something tangible, something he 
could get hold of. The real difficulty was not. Some- 
thing needed straightening out; he tried to make him- 
self believe it was the bread he was irritated about, 
but, my dear Mrs. Penney, it was something far back 
of that; I have no doubt I could trace it by actual 





gradation; but, at the bottom was the disordered state 
of your nerves, caused by neglected health. Get well, 
and your bread will be all right.” 

“Do you really think so, Mrs. Harris? but how shall 
I get well?’ 

“ By taking advantage of every possible moment to 
make up the sleep you have lost; by arranging with 
your servant, even by paying her more wages, to take 
care of the baby while you go out to ride, or walk, or 
make a visit; to change conditions as often as you can 
make it convenient, and especially to arrange to ac- 
company your husband when he desires you to be with 
him.” 

“Oh, John hates to go out alone of an evening. Last 
night he hurt me dreadfully by saying that if the baby 
kept on interfering with his pleasure he should dub it 
anuisance! Poor little baby! He wants me to have 
a nurse; but how can I trust a stranger with my 
treasure ?” 

“There it is—as plain as the sunlight. In this last 
remark you have shown me yourself and husband ex- 
actly. Your husband wants you, and is lonely and 
discontented without you. He cannot feel the same 
tenderness for the child that you do,so be sensible and 
not demand it. You are divided between your love 
for your husband and your love for your baby. You 
have fretted yourself into a state of illness and actual 
discomfort, because you cannot serve both as you feel 
they should be served. If your husband wants another 
servant you should obey him, for in this he is wiser 
than you.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Harris, if you could only live with us!” 

“T will, dear, if you want me, for I have no home, 
and perhaps I may do you good.” 

After this the way was made plain. There were a 
few jars at first, but common sense, good health, and 
the good nature, that comes of both, arranged all at 
last; and both husband and wife bless the angel that 
was sent them in the guise of a seamstress. 





DOMESTIC LABOR AND SERVICE. 


HIS is a subject much discussed, and one that 

comes home.to every American woman; indeed, 

to every American man as well, for what man does not 

share in the discomfort that springs from our incom- 

petent domestic service, even if the burden falls heavier 
op the wife? 

We all know the evils of the present system, or ra- 
ther want of system, in our domestic arrangements, 
and that one of the most perplexing problems of the 
day is, how are these to be remedied? How can we 
secure the comforts of a well ordered home without 
cruelly over-taxing the woman who presides over it? 

One solution is to simplify our habits of life. This 
could certainly be done without sacrificing any real 
convenience or elegance, for the most refined taste 
would exclude much of the draping, upholstering and 
finical nick-nackery that now crowd our rooms to over- 
flowing, and consume so much time in dusting and 
keeping them in nice order; and overloaded tables are 
just ascommon. But this reform is hardly to be ex- 
pected at once, though I hope it is sure to come in the 
future. In the meantime we have got our fine furni- 
ture, and our families are accustomed to luxurious 
tables, and how are we to keep up the establishment? 
Shall it be done by the mistress wearing herself out, 
body and soul, in the kitchen, striving to make up the 
deficiencies of raw or opinionated Irish girls, who are 
wholly incompetent to produce the home-comfort and 
quiet she seeks, or shall she leave things to these ser- 
vants and take the consequences—an untidy, disor- 
derly house, half-cooked meals, ruinous waste, and a 
general sense of discomfort and misery throughout the 
household? On one horn or the other of this dilemma 
are most of our housekeepers to-day suspended. 

Mrs. Whitney, in her Other Girls, gives a solution of 
the difficulty by putting two nice and well-educated 
American girls into her model kitchen, where they not 
only do the whole work in the most perfect and en- 
chanting manner, but find plenty of time to get up 
charades and compose lovely poems for magazines, 
and—what is perhaps as miraculous as any part of their 
performances—light at once upon a model publisher, 
who immediately sends fifteen dollars for half a dozen 
stanzas, and cries lustily for more! 

It is a beautiful picture to look upon, that kitchen 
of Mrs. Lin Sherman’s; it refreshes and delights us to 
that degree that as we gaze we are fired with an irre- 
sistible longing to rush into doing kitchen-work our- 
selves, and become just such charming Bel Brees; it is 
so fresh and clean there, everything goes on so easily 
and smoothly, and is so promotive of intellectual 
growth, to say nothing of physical strength and 
beauty. 

This picture is no doubt altogether too rose-colored 
for daily human life, but it suggests a valuable idea. 
Is it not possible to so adjust the relations between 
employer and employed, and so educate each to recog- 
nize the rights of the other as to actually bring our 
American girls into domestic service? To do it, a rad- 
ical change in both is necessary. The mistress must 
learn to respect her maid’s individuality as she does 
her own; to see in her a sensitive woman like herself, 
having the same wants and desires as fill her own 
breast, and with the same right to gratify them in all 
proper ways, and not a being of inferior caste, made 
to drudge for her advantage; she must see that skilled, 
intelligent labor must be placed on a very different 
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level from that of the bungling and ignorant; that 
opportunities for self-improvement must be given; 
that bright, airy kitchens and sleeping-rooms must 
take the place of dark cellars and dingy attics; and 
above all, sne must be able to feel that not only is work 
not degrading, but positively elevatiug when done in 
aright spirit, and that she who serves, provided she 
does it faithfully and from high motives, is in reality 
filling the highest position in the household, and com- 
ing nearest to the example of Him who came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister; while as mistress 
she, too, is nobly serving by securing the comfort and 
well-being of every member of her household; and not 

least, of those whose untiring labor does so much for 

the happiness of the rest. I know there are mistresses 

‘ who do thus recognize the value and nobility of labor, 
and such are always best served; but I fear the great 
majority of them have much to learn in this line. Into 
how many minds of any class has the great truth that 
“faithful serving is noble living” entered as a prac- 
tical and inspiring idea? And till it has taken posses- 
sion, how is this problem of domestic service to be 
comfortably adjusted ? 

And young American women who are obliged to earn 
their own living have also much to learn. How many 
of them respect labor and themselves on account of it? 
How many are there who do not confound self-respect 

_ with a jealous looking out for slights and a determina- 
tion not to be “put upon by anybody”’? How many 
comprehend that true self-respect must be based on a 
sensible understanding of what really belongs to them 
and their position, and a faithful discharge of their 
duties to their employers? Yet surely this is just what 
an intelligent American girl ought to know. She ought 
too to know that a cook or table-waiter can be as truly 
every inch a lady as her employer, not by wearing as 
fine clothes, but by having the gentle manners, quiet 
speech, perfect self-control and refined consideration 
for others which constitute her mistress a lady, if in- 
deed she be one, as alas! all are not; the more’s the 
pity! 

If mistresses and American girls had right notions in 
regard to labor and position they certainly could both 
be benefited by living together; the home could 
really be a home for all, in which there would be mu- 
tual attachments and interests binding the whole to- 
gether, and the labor, shared with a generous and un- 
selfish regard for one another, would not be so terribly 
irksome and oppressive as now. 

Another suggestion made by Mrs. Whitney in We 
Girls is worthy of consideration. Why may not fami- 
lies be taught to do their own work to a much greater 
extent than now? This is not always practicable, but 
where there are mothers with daughters growing up 
it might be made so. One of the tidiest, most tasteful, 
and happy homes I was ever in was where a mother 
had trained her three daughters to do the work of the 
amily under her supervision. No littered kitchens, 
no greasy sinks, no dirty closets were to be found there, 
but a kitchen clean enough for a parlor, with every 
utensil, shining and bright, in its place, tables of a 
snowy whiteness, and dining-room, parlor, and sleep- 
ing rooms full of the sweet odor of cleanliness. It was 
good to see that beautiful neatness and order; to look 
on the blooming faces of both mother and daughters; 
to eat their light, sweet bread and well-cooked meats 
and vegetables—pies and cakes they eschewed as not 
necessary to health or enjoyment—and to see how 
much time they found to sit down and enjoy their 
friends, music and books. I looked, wondered, ad- 
mnired and questioned. 

* “How do we do it?” replied the mother, “ why, by 
just being systematic, and early risers. It is astonish- 
ing how much can be done before breakfast in a long 
summer morning, and how pleasant it is to be up and 
doing it!” 

“But you can’t make me believe all work is pleas- 
ant,” I said; “‘ washing gridirons and pots and kettles, 
for example.” 

“No,” she answered with a laugh; “they are what 
Emma calls ‘ the prose of life,’ but after all not so un- 
endurable as standing at a dirty sink by the side of a 
dirty Irish girl trying to make her understand how to 
scrape off the accumulations of days or weeks on these 
same gridirons, and not succeeding after all! I believe 
in rotation of labor; it does much to lighten the bur- 
den of it. This week Kitty does the cooking, Emma 
Washes dishes and sweeps, while Margaret dusts the 
parlor and dining-room, arranges the flowers and other 
light work, and is dressed to receive callers. Next 

* week Emma will cook, Margaret wash dishes and 
Sweep, while Kitty ‘plays the lady,’ as she calls it, 
doing the lightest work, and sewing more than she 
finds time to in the other weeks. In this way the labor 
is not only divided, but each one learns how to do all 
kinds of housework. We sometimes put out our wash- 
ing and ironing to lighten the labor, and one day ina 
week a woman comes in and scours the floor and does 
whatever else we need. In this way, we avoid the ex- 
pense and waste of Irish help, and what is more, keep 
our whole house nice and clean, and our tempers 
Sweeter than they would be if constantly irritated by 
incompetent and unfaithful servants.” 

“And your daughters are fitting themselves forsplen- 
did housekeepers when they marry,” I said. 

“Yes,” she answered; “I think they will make bet- 
ter mistresses, if they should have servants, for this 
practical knowledge of housework, and certainly be 
better prepared to do without them.” 

Why can there not be more of such independent 
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households? for this is not a fancy sketch, but a true 
portrait of a New England family. Simplify your 
habits of living and teach your daughters to do house- 
work; these are the two rules I would give for solving 
this vexed problem of domestic service. re & 4s 


The Little Folks, 


LITTLE MISS MEDDLESOME. 
BY JOEL BENTON. 














ITTLE Miss Meddlesome, scattering crumbs, 
Into the library noisily comes— 
Twirls off her apron, tilts open some books, 
And into a work-basket, rummaging, looks. 


Out go the spools spinning over the floor, 

Beeswax and needle-case stepped out before ; 

She tosses the tape-rule and plays with the floss, 

And says to herself, “* Now, won’t mamma be cross !"’ 


Little Miss Meddlesome climbs to the shelf, 

Since no one is looking, and, mischievous elf, 
Pulls down the fine vases, the cuckoo-clock stops, 
And sprinkles the carpet with damaging drops. 


She turns over the ottoman, frightens the bird, 
And sees that the chairs in a medley are stirred ; 
Then creeps on the sofa, and, all in a heap, 
Drops out of her frolicsome mischief asleep. 


But here comes the nurse, who is shaking her head, 

And frowns at the Mischief asleep on her bed ; 

But let’s hope when Miss Meddlesome’s slumber is o’er 
She may wake from good dreams and do mischief no more. 








“ ROBIN-RUNAWAY.” 


HAT'S just what he was, though you would 
wonder how his short legs could run away so 
easily with such a little roly-poly body. Before he 
was fairly dressed he ’d give you the slip; for if your 
back was turned a minute, the next question was, 
‘Where ’s Robbie?” And if you caught him around 
the premises, all right; if not, a neighborhood search 
must follow. With his uncombed curls pinned up ina 
little knot until mamma had time to make ringlets of 
them, hatless, and in general morning undress, he 
would go clattering down the street, with many a 
backward glance to see if any one was in pursuit, and 
if not ignominiously captured, he would “ bring up” 
at the steps of the nearest grocery, and there serenely 
fix his seat and gaze with delight upon the passing 
horse-cars and ‘“dumpy-carts.’’ The storekeeper, 
knowing his “ tricks and his manners,” often tried all 
his persuasive arts in the attempt to get him to “run 
home;” no, he was deaf to all entreaties, until a 
rousing summons would take him by storm and a pair 
of stout Irish arms transport him, despite his manful 
resistance, safe within the doors of home again. All 
in vain were the front gates tied in every intricacy of 
knot that human ingenuity could invent; no fingers 
were ever more patient in picking out these particular 
knots than Robbie's. 

In vain did a board barricade attempt to cut off all 
connection with the alley-gate; like a little earth- 
worm, or one of his favorite ‘‘ patter-killers,’’ he 
groveled on the ground and crawled under, aud then 
was off upon his “ winding way.” 

Well, one day he came to grief, as you might know 
he would, and this is how it was. 

He had been securely fastened in the back-yard, as 
usual, and had dug a beautiful well, full six inches 
deep, and filled it with water from the pump; then he 
threw little stones in, and they filled it up, and like- 
wise sprinkled his clean little blouse and round rosy 
face. 

It was a very warm day, and the little muddy hands 
often pushed back the troublesome curls, or rubbed 
away the perspiration from his face. He was tired, and 
thought how much he’d like a walk; but the gates 
were fast—oh, so tight! But there was a back gate, 
seldom open except to throw in wood or coal, and coal 
had been brought that morning. There it lay in a great 
black shining heap, and beyond it was the gate, open 
just a little mite of a way. 

Up the coal-heap, with many a slip, persevering little 
Robbie toiled; and though the coal tumbled and rat- 
tled noisily, no one seemed to be within hearing. So 
he reached the top, slid easily down the other side, 
squeezed himself through the narrow opening of the 
gate, and then he stood in the broad back alley, a little 
bruised and shaken, but otherwise all right as far as 
his feelings were concerned; but such a sorry sight! 

He rubbed his leg a little where the coal had scratch- 
ed it rather roughly above the pretty striped sock, 
then he wiped his sleeve across his face, and started. 

The alley-way was seldom used, and was quite rough 
and stony; so, before long, down he went and scraped 
his other leg, which brought him to quite a serious 
halt, and sitting down to rub his bruises, some sober 
thoughts stole through his little brain. ‘‘ Mamma tay, 
‘Robbie, tay in ’ard;’ mamma tay, ‘Robbie, be 
mamma’s dood boy to-day,’ he kept saying to himself; 
but then thought naughty “ Robin-Runaway,” ‘‘mam- 
ma dot tore finner—mamma, tant vip velly bad ;”’ and 
consoling himself with his mother’s misfortune, he 
limped on as briskly as possible, and tried to ‘“ make- 
believe” he was enjoying himself first-rate. 

Pausing a moment at the well-known store-stoop, 





“Run home, Robbie! run home right away! Chimney- 
sweep will get you, run! run!” cried his friend, the 
grocery-man, and clapped his hands and “shooed”’ 
until Robbie actually scampered off, but not home; 
no, indeed, he was n’t ready for that yet. 

Some men were working on the horse-car track, and 
be walked up and sat down on the curb-stone, to over- 
see. Presently a man let a stone fall on his foot, and 
swore a dreadful oath. “ Oh, bad man! bad man!” 
said Robbie, shaking his head, and, getting up, he 
walked slowly off, backward, for he was very anxious 
to watch the men, but very sure in his little heart that 
mamma would be much grieved to have him hear such 
**talic,”” 

All at once he heard a great noise behind him, and 
turning quickly, behold, a great drove of cattle were 
careering down the street, making a great din and clat- 
ter, and snorting and bellowing. 

Now if there was anything Robbie dreaded, and of 
which he stood in mortal terror, it was a cow. Of a 
horse he had no fear—would play with its very feet if 
allowed; but a cow, with its great heavy body, and 
above all, its fearful horns, was an object that would 
always make him scamper through the gate if he but 
saw the tips of its horns coming up the street. So now 
he stood transfixed with terror while those horrid 
monsters came on,—tramp, tramp, tramp; hundreds 
of sharp, fierce-looking horns bristling in the air, and 
dust rising all about them like thick smoke. 

Poor child! he could no more move than if he had 
been turned to stone! His sturdy little legs were 
spread wide apart, and the tumbled curls all blown 
back from his white, seared face. All at once—or to 
tell it as Jamie, his “‘ bigger’”’ brother told it after- 
wards, ‘‘When he did see all them cattles a-comin’ 
right betowards him’’—he just threw up his arms and 
fell back from sheer fright and terror, and he knew 
nothing more, till, hours afterward, he opened his eyes 
to find himself in mamma’s arms, a cool linen cloth on 
his head, and mamma’s tears dropping on his face. 

Afterward he was made to understand that one of 
the boys who were driving the cattle saw him fall, and 
sprang and caught him up just as one of the foremost 
oxen of the drove had lifted his feet to trample him in 
the dust; and the boy had carried him down to the 
store, where, of course, he was known, and speedily 
brought home, all grimy and dusty, and pale and 
senseless, just as mamma was saying, ‘‘ How nicely 
Robbie is amusing himself to-day! I do hope he is 
cured of running away!” 

All this mamma told Robbie while she tenderly 
rubbed the little bruised legs, and cooled the cloth on 
his head in ice-water. 

He shut his eyes softly, and his lip quivered sorrow- 
fully. 

““Me never do so din, mamma,” he said; and true 
enough, he was no more “ Robin-Runaway.” 

S. M. W. 





PUZZLES. 
A BIBLICAL AcrostTIc. 
The initials form the name of one who tried to usurp his 
brother's kingdom. 
One of his brothers. 
His father. 
The tree which caused his brother's death. 
His father’s prophet. 
His ancestor. 
The captain of the host, who helped him. 
The woman he wanted for a wife. 
His mother. WHEELBARROW. 
HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 
15 letters. 

14, 16, 26, 18, 6, 21, 47, 28, 66, 18, 10, 11, 2, 28, 3,4, was an author of 
the fourteenth century whose writings promoted the Ref- 
ormation. 

40, 35, 15, 52, 66, 19, 70, 19, 52, was a young Christian martyr of 
the third century. 

20, 17, 23, 48, 50, 25, 70, 36, 51, 28, 43, was a Chaldean king of 
Babylon. 

34, 12, 42, 29, 55, 5, 28, 59, was the father of the most learned ec- 
clesiastical writer of antiquity. 

57, 6, 25, 24, 33, 75, was a Roman Emperor of the East. 

41, 42, 53, 54, 70, 68, 8, 59, were a large class of religionists in the 
time of Wickliffe. 

22, 6, 66, 30, 23, 62, 52, 49, 82, was an oriental conqueror of great 
celebrity. 

1, 6, 9, 52, 28, 71, 58, was the first independent Dey of Algiers. 

37, 47, 65, 18, 52, 75, 13, 70, 60, 68, 27, 6, 39, was a general in the 
civil wars of Charles I. 

28, 25, 38, 52, 56, 45, 63, L1, was a legate of the Pope in the time of 
Luther. 

57, 44, 49, 72, 68, 70, 61, 54, 74, 61, 10, 31, 63, was the author of an 
ecclesiastical history of England. 

46, 16, 30, 67, 50, 56, 60, 21, was a Greek poet. 

73, 40, 75, 48, 34, 6, 56, 64, 55, was the name of a modern power- 
ful family of Constantinople. 

®, 16, 72, 65, 45, 67, 68, 44,37, continued an ecclesiastical history 
which was begun by Eusebius. 

The whole is a sentence from one of the most remarkable 

poems of modern times. D. 

A CROSSWORD. 
My first is in sell, but not in buy; 
My second in cloud, but not in sky; 
Though not found in bed, my third isin cot: 
My fourth, not in Adam, may be found in Lot; 
My fifth is in huts, but not in hovels; 
My whole is the author of many novels. 
Gem FITZPATRICK. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


(1.) Transpose a song of sacred joy into a substance found in 
the ocean; (2.) To defeat, into an excursion; (3.) An animal, 
into land adjacent to the sea; (4.) A receptacle for fire, into - 
eminent. Lui D. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 'THIE WOMAN’S FRIEND 





In 1871 [invented and secured letters- 
patent for an 


IMPROVEMENT 
IN 


WASH BOILERS; 


a simple arrangement by which steam 
was applied to the washing of clothing. 
I have heretofore sold this under the 
name of 


STEAM WASTER, 
OR 


WOMAR’S FRIEND, 


for such it isin fact. I have advertised 
it in nearly every religious newspaper in 
the United States and Canada—also in the 
leading secular papers, using double- 
column advertisements. Extracts from 
letters received from my customers, also 
from the press, in another column, will 
indicate how it has been received by the 
people and press throughout the country. 


300,000 


have been sold already. It is sufficient 
for my purpose to say that I am satisfied 
that nothing heretofore advertised ever 
rendered so general satisfaction. Yet 
THIS, my first invention, was not quite 
perfect. And for the last two years I 
have applied myself to the study of con- 
structing and perfecting a 


New Steam Washer, 


and as the result of my efforts, I feel ev- 
ery assurance that I have been entirely 
successful. My 


New Steam Washer, 


AND 


STEAM WASHER 


Will do the Washing of the Family while you are Eating 
Breakfast, and Doing up Dishes. 


STEAM has long been known as the most powerful! agent in removing dirt, 
grease, and stains from clothing, and bleaching them white. Paper makers have for 
many years used steam in cleaning and bleaching their rags, and they succeed in 
making, by its agency, the filthiest pickings from the gutter perfectly pure and 
white. Until the invention of the STEAM WASHER, or WOMAN’S FRIEND, 
although often attempted, no method had been discovered of applying steam di- 
rectly to the clothing, which could be used in a portable manner for domestic pur- 
poses. The WOMAN’S FRIEND washes without labor. It will do the washing of 
an ordinary family in thirty minutes to an hour. 


It is truly a Labor and Clothes-Saving Invention. 


— > 
READ THE FOLLOWING CIRCULARS: 

I respectfully ask you to read this circular carefully, and candidly consider what 
I now propose to you asa matter of business. Before making known to you any 
confidential terms, permit me to state that the matter of washing clothes is one of 
no small consideration: it is something which concerns every family and every in- 
dividual. It is but recently that HAND WASHING was in comimonuse. Latterly, 
however, the inventive genius of the country has been directed to the invention 
and construction of the various devices of machinery by which much of the labor, 
drudgery, loss of time and wear of material might be obviated. Ponderous as well 
as intricate WASHING MACHINES have bcen constructed—many of which are 
decided improvements over the old method of washing—and these Machines have 
been very salable withal. People will continue to have Washing Machines; but let 
me ask you, if the STEAM WASHER can be constructed for a few dollars (much 
less than any ordinary Washing Machiue), and enable all to WASH BY STEAM with- 
out labor, loss of time, without wearing of clothes, etc., is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that it will supercede, in a great measure, all Washing Machines now in 
common use? The sale of this washer is unparalleled, and must be so. There is 
nothing like it in use. It is new, and every family needs it and will have it. I wish 
to secure a few good men to sell rights for me, and in order to secure as many as I 
need immediately, I offer extra inducements. My price for territory is $9 for 
3,000 inhabitants; but if you will buy asingle county, and agree to sell rights for me, 
I will allow you to deduct 66 2-3 per cent. as your commission; consequently your 
county would cost you but $75 instead of $225, should it contain but 25,000 inhabi- 
tants; more or less in the same proportion. And to those buying rights, I will sell 
Washers at nearly cost, and to those not buying rights, I will furnish Washers at 
$60 per dozen; and, bear in mind, I will sell to no one except a single dozen until he 
first buys the right toacounty. Any tinner can make the Washers as well as they 
can be made here, and save the cost of transportation. Remember that by pur- 
chasing the right of a single county, you shall have the privilege of selling any 
county or State for me, and upon application I will forward the deed to you by ex- 
press for any territory which you have sold for me; providing that the same terri- 





patented in 1873, is absolutely faultless; | 
so much so that I never knew a single 
person, who has seen it work, fail to be 
delighted with it. It has rendered, thus 
far, 


PERFECT AND UNIVERSAL 
SATISFACTION, 


and such must be the result, for it works 
like a wonpeR—never failing to do all | 
claimed for it. 

In conclusion, let me say, that should 
any one say that he has seen a STEAM 
WASHER, ask him if he has seen the new 


STEAM WASHER 


sively in whole page advertisements. If 
he answers in the negative, request him 
to suspend judgment until a sample can 
be procured and fully tested. IT will send 
one as 

A SAMPLE 


FOR 


B5.00 


-—just balf the retail price—and I fully 
warrant it. After a person buys a sam- 
ple, he can get them of me at cost. 


. $60.00 profit 
CAN BE MADE ON A SINGLE 
DOZEN ; 


and I have known Agents to take orders 
for ‘ 


A. Dozen in 
AN HOUR. 


‘There is no way to make money faster. 
Send for a sample, and secure your ter- 





ritory. Make money while you can. 


tory is not already disposed of when I receive your order. I will make all the 
deeds, so that there can be no mistakes. The amount you have to pay me is simply 
$3 per 1,000 inhabitants, in any county or State. I shall make these very liberal 


| offers for a short time only, after which I shall sell at my regular price, 39 per 1,000. 


Many of my patrons have requested me to suggest to them the best method of 
selling the WoMAN’s FRIEND, in order to make the most money in the shortest time 
practicable. In reply I would say that there are many methods which might be 
suggested, all of which I-will suggest. In the first place, send for a sample and 
carefully test it; you will learn by a single trial how to wash with it most success- 
fully. All you have to do now is to exhibit to others. I will suggest that you make 
arrangements to wash at a certain place, at an appointed hour; manage to have as 
many present as possible. You will be astonished at the intense excitement it will 
produce after the water and steam have rushed through the tubes and foamed over 
the clothing, rushing back through the clothing to the lower bottom, to be suddenly 
returned again in the same manner—say for thirty minutes—you take out the 
clothing, rinse and wring out, and find the clothing perfecty clean. You will find 
all perfectly delighted with it. 

You can take orders from nine in ten present, to be filled afterwards, at $10 each. 
A single trial in this manner will satisfy you that the WOMAN'S FRIEND is a 
success, and will sell. Still another way which is sure to succeed nine times in 
ten. After you have secured a sample and know just what it will do, you can ap- 
proach almost any one who has any inclination at all to engage in any business of 
this kind, and readily stipulate with him to take a Washer, or even buy a county, 
if it will perform all claimed for it. You will succeed ninety-nine times in a hundred 
to make the Washer perform to his satisfaction. You should in tbat case lose no 
time in ordering a new deed for your county, to be sent by express, C. O. D., if not 
convenient to advance the money. You should, meanwhile, continue to take orders, 
and by the time your deed would come to hand, you might have a gross sold. You 
should, likewise, arrange with a responsible tinner to make the Washer. The price 
will vary, according to style and finish. I have known some agents to sellas many 
as twenty Washers in aday. After you have introduced it more or less in your 
county, you can take another county, and rest assured that wherever you can get a 
single Washer in the neighborhood it will sell many more. Consequently, after you 
have sold a few hundred in a county, you can sell the right of your county for 
much more than at the start. You can calculate what your gains would be by 
buying a single county; but this is not a tenth part of what you ought to make, for 
while you are traveling you will meet with many men who want to make money, to 
whom you can sell rights. There is no business you can engage in which offers 
such splendid inducements. Besides, it isa safe business, no loss, and pleasant, be- 
cause it renders perfect satisfaction. I cannot see how I can propose better terms. 
Should I allow my patrons to make their own terms, I scarcely believe they could 
make better terms for themselves, and make more money. 

On the receipt of FIVE DOLLARS, I will ship you a complete Washer, as a sam- 
ple, together with a Certificate of Agency, with full instructions how to conduct 
the business. And upon the receipt of the Washer you may have time to test it, 
and if you find it not as represented, I will refund your money. The Washers re- 
tail at $10. After I send you a sample I will hold your county a reasonable time 
for you to decide whether you wish to purchase or not. I will furnish blauk deeds, 
also blanks for taking orders, together with a copy of the Chromo, and will do all I 
can to enable you to succeed in the business. Let me hear from you soon, or your 
choice of territory may be taken by some one else. 


Address, J. C. TILTON, 
10% Sixth Street, PITTSBURGH, Pa, 


EVERY BODY 
Should Buy the New 
S'TEH AM 


WASHER, 


WOMAN’S 


FRIEND! 


PATENTED BY 


J. C. TILTON. 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS 


AGENTS! 


THE BEST SELLING 


Steam Washer 
OF THE AGE} 


Tilton’s Steam Washer 


OR 


WOMAN'S FRIEND. 


SECURE YOUR 
CHOICE OF TERRITORY 
AT ONCE. 


For Terms apply to 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


J.C. TILTON, 
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EXTRA! 


A FINE 


CHROMO, 


16 BY 20 INCHES, 


Given Each Purchaser 
OF A 


STEAM WASHER. 


THIS CHROMO IS ENTITLED 


“THE OLD AND THE NEW;;” 


OR 
Behind Time and Ahead of Time. 


A Spirited Picture, Showing, 

Frrst—Wife washing the old way— 
husband returning at 3 o’clock p.M., din- 
ner not ready—‘‘ BEHIND TiME.”’ Not a 
pleasant scene. 

SreconD—A Scotch scene, where two 
Scotch girls, dressed in plaid, are tramp- 
ling the clothes in a tub, in their favorite 
way. This is an improvement on the 
“old way,’’ as it does not wear the clothes 
near so much. 

Turrp—Shows the Steam Washer, the 
real Woman’s Friend, in operation. Wife 
sits knitting in the rocking-chair, with 
pleasant children all around her, delight- 
ed to see the Steam Washer flow eight 
jets of foaming water. Just at this mo- 
ment husband returns, and is astonished 
as well as delighted. The washing is 
done—dinner is ready at 11 o’clock A.m.— 
“AHEAD OF TIME,”’ 


A 


SUPERB PRODUCTION! 


And will doubtless be much sought after. 


IS EQUAL TO ANY 


OF THE 


CHROMOS 


Selling at $3.00. 
I have concluded hereafter to 
PRESENT EACH PURCHASER 
OF ONE OF MY NEW 


STEAM WASHERS, 


ONE OF THESE 


CHROMOS FREE! 


t= None will be offered for sale. @&! 


J.C. TILTON, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





TILTON'S PAGE—THE LARGEST ADVERTISEMENT IN THE WORLD. 
DIRECTIONS AND TESTIMONIALS. 








1. Soak the clothes over night in warm suds—in the usual manner. 
2. Put in the bottom of the WASHER a quarter bar of good soap, or enough to 
make good suds, sliced up thin; then fasten down the false bottom—see that the 
center valve is in the proper position; put in water enough to cover the cap over 
the valve, say about an inch; lay the clothes down smoothly, with the soiled parts 
well soaped, in the Washer—not rolled up, but spread out, so the water can circu- 
late freely—and carefully pack the clothes down; see that the fire is sufficiently 
hot to generate the steam; when the water boils, it will begin to flow up the tubes 
on the outside, at the ends of the Washer, and through the holes into the Washer 
again. After asteady circulation has been going on in this manner for about thirty 
or forty minutes, the washing will be completed. Rinse well and wring same as in 
usual way. Colored clothes must not be mixed with white. Use soft water for 
boiling always. If hard, use soda, lye, or make it soft in any other way. 

If it desired to bleach with the Washer, this may be done by adding a table. 
spoonful of borax of commerce to a Washer full of clothing. 

St. Mary’s, Auglaize Co., Ohio. derson Co., Ky. I would send the money 
Dear Sir: Having used your Steam | now, but fear some one else has the right 


Washer for over four months, we are pre-| by this time. (Send C. O. D.) 
pared to recommend it to the public as Rev. B. T. TAYLOR. 


A Few Extracts from the Press, 


Read the editorial published in the Pitts. 
burgh Advance, of August 23d. (Write the 
editor for a copy.) 

We would not knowingly lend ourselves to 
practice on our readers a deception : but after 
having thoroughly tested TiLTon’s Sream 
WASHER, the wife says, “*Too much cannot be 
said in its praise. It not only requires a lesg 


quantity of soap than the old method, but it is 
a wonderful saving of hard, slavish labor over 
the wash-tub—the clothes, when coming out of 
the boiler, with only a little rinsing, thorough- - 
Wy washed and fit to hang on the line.”’ She 

urther says, ‘1 would not dispose of mine for 
five times its cost, if I could not procure an- 
other; or knowing its merits as I do, were 
there no other way, I would deprive myself of 
some article of apparel, or the family of some 
necessary, to procure one.” 

These statements are made after repeated 
trials of one of these Washers, and their truth- 
fulness may be relied on. 

The principle on whichythe STEAM WASHER 
is gotten up will commend itself, as soon as 
understood, to every thinking mind. It is so 
very simple that the wonder is that it has not 
been discovered before. We rejoice for the 
relief which this invention wil! afford those 
who have to perform that essential part of 
domestic labor—washing. 


300,000 SOLD. 

This does not probably represent one-fifth of 
the real number of Tilton’s Washing Machines 
that have been sold. The press everywhere 
give testimony that Mr. Tilton’s Woman's 
Friend is the best made or yet invented. Said 
a neighbor the other day, “ There is no doubt 
about it; Tilton’s machine takes away the 





by far the cheapest and easiest method 
of washing that we have ever met with. 
We have tested it thoroughly, washing 
very dirty clothing in it, and know it 
will do all that you claim for it. We 
have never had to rub a single article on 
the washboard that has been wushed in 
the Steam Washer since we have had it; 
hence there is a great expense saved in 
the wearing of the clothing. We could 
not do without it. 


— 


SHAMOKIN, Northumberland Co., | 
Pa., May 21, 1873. 

Mr. J. C. Trtton—Sir: I received the 
Steam Washer the 10th inst. Thanks to 
you for your promptness. My wife has 
tried it, and it gives full satisfaction. I 
make haste to order a deed for my coun- 
ty. Northumberland is my first choice ; 
next, Montour; third, Columbia. Isend 
210, and balance C. O. D. in thirty days. 


Rev. J. JAcKson and Wire. | Please send me a list of any other adjoin- 
ing counties not sold. 
ComFort, Kendall Co., Texas, | Respectfully yours, 
Feb. 10, 1873. \ MOORE FURMAN,. 
J.C, Tritton, Esq.—Dear Sir: The sam- — 





ple Washer which I ordered arrived in FRENCH CAMP, Choctaw, Miss., } 
due time. All who have seen it in opera- May 14, 1873. j 
tion are well pleased with it. It will do| Mr. J. C. Trnton—Dear Sir: ge 
all that you claim for it. You will please | find one hundred and twenty (#120) dol- | 
send, C. O. D., deeds for the additional | lars, P. O. money-orders, $9 of whitch | 
counties as ordered, and oblige, very re- | take in payment for twenty-four Steam 
spectfully, Jos. B. HAppENX. Washers, 12 copper bottoms. For the re- 
sie mainder, send me the deed to Choctaw 
February 12, 1873. and Winston counties. Balance C. O. D. 
Mr. J. C. Trrton—Dear Sir: The Wash- | Order express agent to hold deed thirty 
ers came duly to hand; accept my | days. I live out in the country, thirty- 
thanks for your promptitude. Iam glad | four miles from any express office. 
to acknowledge it all you recommend. S. W. Aston. 
Several have come to see it used; all ac- aad 
knowledge it a perfect success. I write WALTON, Ky., May 14, 1873. 
to order a deed to Sampson Co., N. C. J. C. Truron, Esq.—Dear Sir: I send 
Please send C. 0. D. Direct to you this day, per Adams Express, money 
ELDER B. JACKSON, to pay for one dozen Steam Washers— 
Fayetteville, N. C. $54 for Washers and $10 to pay part on 
sale the deed to Boone and Gallatin counties. 
HENDERSON, Ky. I expect to order largely from you, and 
Dear Sir: The Washer came duly to! also expect to sell many county rights. 
hand. Accept my thanks for your | The Washers are taking well here. I did 
promptitude. I am glad to acknowledge | not get to do much after receiving the 
it all you recommend. I have spoken of | sample until this week, but I am pushing 
it to numbers, who desire me to order | ahead now, and I think I will meet with 
one for them. Several have come to see | good success. Hurrah for the Steam 
it tried. All acknowledge it a perfect | Washer! You will hear from me again 
success. I write to order a deed to Hen-! shortly. J. W. CONNER. 





The above are a few extracts from letters received. 


I can publish hundreds of letters from parties who have the STEAM WASHER, | 
and speak in its praise. I Lave thus far declined doing so. I know full well how | 
Certificates are looked upon. I have sold the Steam Washer upun its own merits. 
Thousands have used it, and it has given universal satisfaction throughout the 
country. I ask none to rely on what I say, or the commentaries of others, but let | 
the Washer stand on its merits. I would not ask or advise any one to engage in the 
business of selling Washers or rights, unless he has thoroughly tested its works: and 
to enable all to do so, I send a sample Washer, upon the receipt of $5 (half the retail 
price), and guarantee that if found not as represented I will refund the money. So 
there is little risk to begin with. Heretofore I have made but little effort to sell the 
Steam Washer, but hereafter I shall make an effort to popularize it. I shall adver- 
tise liberally in first-class papers. I refer you to the American Agriculturist, May, 
1873, and the New York Weckly Tribune. I shall continue to advertise liberally in 
other first-cluss agricultural papers, as well as the leading religious papers through- 
out the country. Of course, my former patrons who have bought territory—as 
well as those who may hereafter engage in the business—will be benefited propor- 
tionately. I am convinced that the Steam Washer will be used in every family. 

Address all Orders and Letters to 


J.C. TILTON, No. 10} SIXTH STREET, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








P. S.—Cut this card out and preserve it for future reference. Persons writing me 
from seeing this card will please state where they saw it, 


drudgery of washing, and makes clean work 
of the clothes. I pigy the family that is with- 
out it.” There are over seven millions of fam- 
ilies in the United States to be supplied with 
this great blessing—over seven million that 
need and want this machine. Mr. Tilton makes 
offers to those who are in carnest,who are not 
lazy, and who are willing to take hold with 
him, and who have asmall capital, to aid him 
in supplying these seven million families with 
his Woman's Friend. His offers are simple and 
plain, and very liberal, and without risk. Our 
cities, our villages, our yea ! headquarters, 
are fullof men who need work. To all these 
Mr. Tilton offers plenty of work and good pay, 
and we earnestly urge all to write or go to Mr. 
Tilton, find out his terms, and begin business 
atonce. Seée his big advertisement in azother 
place. Mr. Tilton is honest and reliabf, and 
the statements in his advertisement can be re- 
lied on.—Christian Standard, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


To the Inventive Genius 


Of this age is due the progress of our 
present high state of civilization, as much as 
to all other forces combined. All industrial 
pursuits were prosecuted in a primitive form 
and manner. Muscles were the reliance for 
mechanical labors pursued, and a man’s or 


| woman’s value was based upon the strength 


of these. Brain force has changed all this, in 
the multiplication of substitutes for muscle 
force ; and such is the extent of ingenuity in 
this department, that it is now estimated that 
more work can now be accomplished by one- 
tenth of the population of the earth hh one 
year, than could have been done by the whole 
world in the same time two hundred yearsago. 
Every class of industry has felt the influence 
of genius. Agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce have been stimulated into wonder- 
ful activity by it. Nor has the household been 
overlooked, nor the labors of women neglect- 

. The sewing-machine is an example of 
what ingenuity has Gone for woman. It has 
multiplied her power a hundred-fold with the 
needle. The washing of wearing apparel and 
other textile fabrics by mechanism Tas been @ 
problem that has employed the skill of the 
country, and without success, until J. C. 
Tilton, of Pittsburgh, struck a principle of 
manipulation that is destined to supersede all 
other machines, and do away with all wash- 
boards. Howe has made his name immortal 
through the needle, and Tilton, in like man- 
ner, will perpetuate his through an instrument 
no less important. Tilton’s machine is simple, 
and may be managed by a child twelve years 
old. Mr. Tilton’s advertisement is but a 
modest exhibition of the operation and ra- 
ee A of this unique instrument for the 
family. It is one of those productions that 
carries itself into every family by its own 
merits, which captivate and elicit the admira- 
tion of every person who examines it. Mr. J. 
C. Tilton is a perfectly reliable man, and will 
do just what he promises in his advertisement, : 
—Religious Telescope, Dayton, Ohio. 


Business and Money. 


It is one of the charms of a business to enjoy 
the exclusive control of an industrial pursuit 
that is a necessity to the people. The skill that. 
will enable a person to perform in ONE HOUR 
what otherwise takes FIVE nOURs to perform, 
develops an invention that makes its use a 
necessity. Such ingenuity, embodied in mech- 
anism, the United States Government has de- 
clared to be property; and, in the form of a 
patent, has invested it with all the immunities 
and franchises of property. It becomes a 
reality ; and its exclusive control transferred 
by deeds of record, like real estate. 

Thus parties may buy territory, and within 
the purchased grounds exercise jurisdiction 
over the thing so bought without any fear of 
competition. This class of business all men 
covet. J. C. Tilton, of Pittsburgh, is one of 
the favored few who has the ownership of the 
whole United States in a machine, simple 
cheap, and necessary. Such mechanism will 
sell the world over. Mr. J. C. Tilton proposes 
to divide this real estate. A more splendid and 
captivating opportunity for accumulating 
money, with merely offering this machine 
for sale, was never presented. Young man, 
if you mean to be an integer, and not acipher; 
if you mean to be independent ; if you mean to 
acguire property, J. C. Tilton offers you a 
stepping-stone to reach your high aim. Write 
to him at once at Pittsburgh, Pa., and obtain 
a position of value to yourselves that cannot 
f: il, with common sense and common in- 
dustry, to bring you in a fortune.—Journal 
and Messenger, 
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SPONTANEOUS GENERATION. 


\ TE publish with great pleasure the following 
letter referring to a recent article in this 
column: 
TRENTON, N. J., Sept. 17, 1873. 
To the editor of the Christian Union: 

Your issue of September 3d contains Dr. Bastian’s reason- 
ing for spontaneous generation. A fundamental assumption 
in his reasoning is that “the germs cannot bear, without de- 
struction, a heat of 306 deg.” Mr. Crace Calvert, however, 
who did not take this for granted, »1t experimented upon it, 
found that in one experiment life »4s destroyed bya heat of 
300 deg., and that in another 400 d¢:*j was required to destroy 
it. In no experiment on record *.4s the beat been raised 
higher than 306 deg., consequent! jhe argument for spon- 
taneous generation, so far, is wort «.« 

As to the motions of atoms ob'*"4ved by Dr. Bastian, and 
which he thinks were Bacteria, 132.j*rankland says: “It is 
true that various movements 0%’ toms were observed as 
stated by Dr. Bastian, but this m«“jment was found to be a 
mere Brownian motion, many of iy particles being minute 
splinters of glass, and without thé’ s htest evidence of life 
in any of them.” vs 

Farther, Professor Huxley, in bit {ear address on this sub- 
ions as to keeping out 
selves. 

Evolution to his aid, 
usly generated beings 
is directly contrary to 













but he says that some of his spon 
were highly erganized ; this, howe: 
Evolution, which requires that th drst beings should be of 
very low organization. Spontaneotsjgeneration will have to 
make some more experiments, Ytiss truly. 

; FRANK PARSON, 

It was our intentiog, in the; ¥rticle in question, to 
give only the arguments favorib: the theory of heter- 
ogeny, as our limits would not permit discussion; and 
we were careful to call attention to the fact that the 
question is still in a very unsatisfactory condition, 
further and more trustworthy data being required 
before an intelligent and decided opinion can be 
formed concerning it. We are, nevertheless, under 
obligations to Mr. Parson for calling our attention to 
the experiments of Mr. Calvert, with which we were 
unacquainted. We are by no means satisfied that 
Professor Huxley’s address satisfactorily decides this 
important question; but however that may be, his re- 
cent letter, published in Nature (October 13, 1870), 
seems to have disposed very effectually of Dr. Bastian 
and his experiments. In that letter he says: 

“ Any time these six months, Dr. Bastian has known per- 
fectly well that I believe that the organisms which he has 
got out of his tubes are exactly those which he has put into 
them; that I believe that he has used impure materials, and 
that what he imagines to have been the gradual develop- 
ment of life and organization in his solutions is the very 
simple result of the settling together of the solid impurities, 
which he was not sufficiently careful to see, in their scattered 
conditions, when the solutions were made. Any time these 
six months, Dr. Bastian has known why | hold this opinion. 
He will! recollect that he wrote to me asking permission to 
bring for my examination certain preparations of organic 
structures, which he declared he had clear and positive evi- 
dence to prove to have been developed in his closed and di- 
gested tubes. Dr. Bastian will remember that, when the first 
of these wonderful specimens was put under my microscope, 
I told him that it was nothing but a fragment of the leaf of 
the common bog moss (sphagnum); he will recollect that I 
had to fetch Schacht’s book, Die Pflanzenzelle, and show him 
a figure which fitted very well what we had under the micro- 
scope, before I could get him to listen to my suggestions; and 
that only actual comparison with sphagnum, after he had left 
my house, forced him to admit the astounding blunder which 
he had made. 

“To any person of critical mind, versed in the preliminary 
studies necessary for dealing with the difficult problem which 
Dr. Bastian has rashly approached, the appearance of a scar- 
let geranium, or of a snuff-box, would have appeared to be 
hardly more startling than this fragment of a leaf, which no 
one even moderately instructed in vegetable histology could 
possibly have mistaken for anything but what it was; but to 
Dr. Bastian, agape with speculative expectation, this miracle 
was no wonder whatever. Nor does Dr. Bastian’s chemical 
criticality seem to be of a more susceptible kind. He sees no 
difficulty in the appearance of living things in potash-alum 
until Dr. Sharpey puts the not unimportant question: Whence 
did they get their nitrogen? And then it occurs to him to 
have the alum analyzed, and he finds ammonia in it.” 

We regret that our space will not permit the intro- 
duction of the whole of this very interesting paper 
Our readers will, however, find it in the Scientific 
American of the 13th ult. 

Mr. Parson calls attention to the fact that the spon- 
taneous generation of a being of high organization is 
contrary to the hypothesis of Evolution, of which Dr. 
Bastian isa warm advocate. In this connection, it is 
interesting to note the position assumed by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer on the relations existing between the hypoth- 
esis of abiogenesis and the theory of Evolution. In his 
recent letter on Spontaneous Generation and the 
hypothesis of Physiological Units, he says: ‘‘ No form 
of Evolution, inorganic or organic, can be spontane- 
ous; but in every instance the antecedent forces must 
be ddequate in their quantities, kinds and distribu- 
tions, to work the observed effects. Neither the al- 
leged cases of ‘spontaneous generation,’ nor any im- 
aginable cases in the least allied to them, fulfil this 
requirement. . . . A tenable hypothesis respecting 
the origin of organic life must be reached by some 
other clue than that furnished by experiments on de- 
coction of hay and extract of beef.” And again: 
“The affirmation of universal evolution is in itself the 
negation of an ‘absolute commencement’ of anything. 
Construed in terms of evolution, every kind of being 





is conceived as a product of modifications wrought by 
insensible gradations on a pre-existing kind of being; 
and this holds as fully of the supposed ‘ commence- 
ment of organic life’ as of all subsequent develop- 
ments of organic life.”’ 

We may fitly terminate our observations on this 
subject with the following remarks of Professor Greg- 
ory, which we quote from his letter in a recent num- 
ber of the Scientific American: 

“The truth is Professor Bastian has attempted to prove 
what can jnot be proved even if it be true. Such is the delib- 
erate conclusion of my esteemed friend and teacher, Dr. Ar- 
nold Guyot. Said this great man, in conversation a few days 
since: ** The conditions of the problem—in the material and 
instruments used and in the limitations of the eye and the 
microscope—are such that, even if life should be spontane- 
ously generated, in the manner claimed by Professor Bastian, 
itcould never be proved,” It can never be known that there 
is no life germ as a minutest visible speck present in any 
flask of liquid. To ascertain with a microscopic power of 
1,200 diameters that there is no germ one forty-thousandth of 
an inch in diameter ina flask that exposes to view a lateral 
surface of three square inches, would be just as easy as to 
ascertain with the naked eye that not a single flea is living on 
the side of a pyramid of 600 feet base and 900 feet ascent, or 
on any one side of Cheops itself. This, however, provided 
the miniature ocean currents in the flask should be not more 
active than the living inhabitant of the Cheops. But the 
germ of one forty-thousandth of an inch in diameter is too 
large; reduce it to one one-hundred thousandth of an inch 
and then make the calculation. A microscope which would 
make such a germ, when brought into its range, clearly vis- 
ible, would lift up a man to the hight of the Himalayas.” 








Publishers’ Department. 


New York, October 8, 1873. 














“THE PUFFING AND SALE OF RAIL- 
ROAD BONDS.” 


HE WNation severely condemns the practice of 
enlisting the poor in the building of new rail- 
roads by their contributions, and considers the extent 
to which railroad projectors have been able to induce 
the religious papers to engage in it as one of the worst 
signs of the times. “In fact,’’ it says, ‘the puffing 
and sale of railroad bonds, advertised in their col- 
umns, has been made for some years back a prominent 
feature of the conduct of several of these periodicals. 
If the late explosion in Wall Street puts a stop to 
this nefarious practice, it will have done a good deal 
for the purification of public morals. We have again 
and again been solicited to recommend bonds to in- 
vestors as acondition of having them advertised in our 
columns, and we have invariably declined, for the 
simple reason that, however high our opinion of the 
security, we had no right to back it with other people’s 
money.” 

We take pleasure in quoting sentiments so entirely in 
accordance with our own opinion and with our prac- 
tice. The CHRISTIAN UNION’s Publishers have offered 
and continue to offer their services as purchasers to 
those of their subscribers who wish to invest in bonds 
or securities of any description, but the paper never has 
recommended a bond of any sort to any buyer, and it 
never will,—though, of course, we never should pur- 
chase a bond which we knew to be worthless, even 
under instructions from a subscriber; it would be our 
duty to give warning. We never purchase without 
definite orders, nor urge any bond. Our ‘‘ PUBLISHERS’ 
DEPARTMENT ”’ is reserved for business connected with 
the paper alone. Our ‘ BustnEss DEPARTMENT” con- 
tains regular paid advertisements, and is always open 
to any who consider a “reading matter type” the 
most attractive form for their advertisements. The 
nature of this Department is plainly indicated on the 
editorial page, and by the contents of the Department 
itself. Whatever ‘‘sale of railroad bonds advertised ” 
in our columns may be made by us, it is never made by 
“puffing”? in any form. In that, as in all other cases, 
we try to secure reliable advertisers, and let them tell 
their own story, but rigidly refuse to lend or sell the 
influence of the CHRISTIAN UNION to any—even the 
best customer we have, 

The Nation’s ground is the only safe one, and that 
the CuRISTIAN UNION takes pride in occupying. 








Receipts FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 


Movuntep CHromos.—Renewers or Subscribers will 
understand that their pictures are delivered unmounted, un- 
less they prefer them mounted. And as all pictures must be 
mounted for framing, and we do it by large quantities, to 
have us do it will be the cheapest as well as the most satisfac- 
tory way in the end. For particulars see “THE PICTURE 
PREMIUMS, Mounting and Delivery,’’ above. 


BE CLEAR in your letter sending money. Give. al- 
ways the name to which the paper is to go; street and number 
if requisite; town, county, and State invariably. Say also 
whether it is a Renewal or a New Subscription. 

A failure in any one of these particulars may result in irre- 
gularity and loss of papers. If it does, the fault will be your 
own, 5 PS eerie 

EXPIRATIONS.— Look at the printed label on the paper; the 
date thereon shows when the subscription expires. Forward 
the money for renewal at least two weeks in advance, 





H. W. BEECHER’S SERMONS. 


NEW SERIES. 
‘““PLYMOUTH PULPIT.’’ 
Change of Size and Form. 





OR five years, now, this weekly pamphlet edition 
of Mr. BEECHER’s sermons bas been published without 
intermission,—one sermon each, of those currently preached 
in Plymouth Church. The remarkable cordiality with which 
the public welcomed them from the very first, and the 
steady growth of their circle of readers, not only in the 
United States and Canada, but in every continent of the 
world and the islands of the sea, showed that they met a real 
need. And after each group of six months’sermons (twenty- 
six each) had been completed in pamphlet, it was re-printed 
and bound in book form, and met with a wide sale also in 
that shape. 

But now ten volumes have been completed; and, feeling 
that the large octavo form of these was making a some- 
what bulky library, the Publishers have resolved to change 
the size of the publication to one more shapely and con- 
venient, both for the pamphlet and the book, while retain- 
ing the large, clear, open type which has always been one 
of its distinguishing features, making it an especial favorite 
with the sick, the old, and those who need comfort and in- 
struction at home. 

In commencing this “New Series,” also, the Publishers 
have concluded to advertise it among families by the mode 
first adopted by them in publishing the CnrisTIAN UNION, 
Mr. Beecher’s weekly journal. And they will therefore 
present to every annual subscriber during the coming year 
a fine Chromo-lithograph, printed in Paris, reproducing an 
exquisite new Cross and flower-piece, called ‘‘ The Lord is 
Risen,”’ which for delicacy of conception and harmony of 


color isa rare and beautiful picture. 


This “Premium” is given with the simple object of in- 
ducing many to take PLYMOUTH PULPIT who otherwise might 
not be attracted by a pamphlet containing “nothing but a 
sermon,” in the firm faith that, l#&ke the rapidly widen- 
ing circles of the CHRISTIAN UNION readers, when they 
have once taken it for a year and found how much they 
really enjoy and depend on it, they will continue as regular 
subscribers for the sake of the publication itself, such pre- 
miums as we may continue to give being matters of very 
little importance as compared with that. 

The regular price of PLYMOUTH PULPIT (with its pre- 
mium) is $3. To subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION, we 
will send PLtymMoutTH PULPIT (with its premium) fora year, 
for $2.75. The mounting of the PLYMOUTH PULPrIT picture 
will be 30 cts. extra, delivered free; no unmounted ones will 
be issued, experience showing that they are very rarely 
called for. 

J.B. FORD & Co., Publishers. 
27 Park Place, New York. 








THE PICTURE PREMIUMS. 
MOUNTING AND DELIVERY. 


1. $3.00 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
for one year, and either of the premiums, unmounted, de- 
liverable at the publication office in New York. 

2. $3.10 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and either premium, unmounted, free by mail. 

3. $3.25 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized and varnished and mounted on Limp 
Canvas (suitable for framing), deliverable at the publication 
office. (8 Or, the chromos *“* Wide Awake” and “ Fast 
Asleep,” mounted on stiff boards, deliverable at this office. 

4. $3.35 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized, varnished, and mounted on Limp 
Canvas, free by mail. (~~ Or, the Chromos “ Wide Awake” 
and “ Fast Asleep,’’ mounted on stiff boards, free by mail. 

5. $3.40 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized, varnished, and mounted on a 
Wooden Stretcher (making it exactly like an oil painting), 
ready for framing, deliverable at the publication office; or, 
sent by express at the expense of the subscriber.* 

6. $3.65 entities the subscriber to the paper 
and the Olecgraph, sized, varnished, and mounted on a 
Wooden Stretcher (making it exactly like an oil painting), 
ready for framing, by express prepaid.* 

* This style (Wooden Stretcher) must be sent by express. But, owing 
to a special arrangement we have made with the principal express 
companies, the expressage will be considerably less if prepaid. 
Therefore, the subscribers who haye paid $3.65 will receive the pice 
ture prepaid, and thaf is what thevextra 25 cents is for. The sub- 
scribers who have ns ‘a only $3.40 will have to pay the expressage 
(from 50 cents to $1.50, as the case may be), on delivery. 

&@ Please take particular notice that the above arrangement, by which 
the expressage may be prepaid for % cents, applies ONLY to points reached 
DIRECT (4. ¢., t tranafer) by one or more of the following Express 
Companies, viz.: the Adams, United States, American, National, a 

, Lackawanna & Western. Packages for towns served onl 4 
LOCAL Express Componice can be ONLY to the point wher 
they are transferred by the company ing them from New York. 


TERMS. 
One Year's Subscription, Unmounted Picture........... $3 00 
Two Years’ Subscription, Unmounted Picture.......... 5 
Extra Remittances for: 

Mailing Pictures................ SELLS AO ERO ik a 
Mounting Pictures. 25 
Mounting Oleograph on Wooden Stretcher (must be sent 

by express at expense of subscriber).................. ‘ 

paying expressage on Oleograph (see above).......... 26 


Plymouth Pulpit, to Christian Union Subscribers........ #2 00 














ADVERTISING RATES. 


Inside pages........ $1.25 per line. | Outside pages....... $1.50 per line. 
Inside Middle Page.......sesesseececesecveeees 1.50 per line. 
Business Notices............sscsessseseseceees 

Agate 





A - line. 
measure, Fourteen lines to the inch. 
Discounts on Repeated Consecutive Insertions. 
Five per cent. on Two; Ten per cent. on Four; Fifteen per cent. on 
ght: Twenty per cent, on Thirteea; Twenty-five per cent. on 
Twenty-six and upwards. 
NO ADVERTISEMENT INSERTED LESS THAN 5 LINES. 
All advertisements sent by parties not known to the Publishers 
must be accompanied by the money. Payments upon monthly cone 
tracts must be made monthly ; upon yearly contracts, quarterly. 
Advertisements for inside pages must be handed in on or before 
Wednesday, and for outside es on or before Saturday, previous 
to date of Toone. The second issue of each month will embrace an 
illustrated cover. Lllustrated advertisements for this number must 
reece the office at least twelve days before the date of publication. 


J. B. FORD & CO. Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New Yorks 
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